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The Future of the American People 
Is at Stake 


WE WILL NOT SLOW DOWN OR DETOUR 


By PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


Delivered at Charlottesville, Va., as an address to the graduating class of the University of Virginia 
and over the radio to the world, June 10, 1940 


versity of Virginia. I notice by the program that I 

am asked to address the classes cf 1940. I avail my- 
self of that privilege, but I also take this very happy occasion 
to speak to many other classes—classes that have graduated 
through all the years, classes that are still in the period of 
study, classes not alone of the schools of learning of the 
nation, but classes that have come up through the great 
schools of experience. In other words, a cross-section, a 
cross-section just as you who graduate today are a cross- 
section of the nation as a whole. 

Every generation of young men and women in America 
has questions to ask the world. Most of the time they are 
the simple but nevertheless difficult questions—questions of 
work to do, opportunities to find, ambitions to satisfy. 

But every now and again in the history of the republic 
a different kind of question presents itself—a question that 
asks, not about the future of an individual or even of a gen- 
eration, but about the future of the country, the future of the 
American people. 

There was such a time at the beginning of our history, 
at the beginning of our history as a nation. Young people 
asked themselves in those days what lay ahead, not for them- 
selves, but for the new United States. 

There was such a time again in the seemingly endless years 
of the war between the States. Young men and young 
women on both sides of the line asked themselves, not what 
trades or professions they would enter, what lives they would 
make, but what was to become of the country they had known. 

There is such a time again today. Again today the young 
men and the young women of America ask themselves with 
earnestness and with deep concern this same question: “What 
is to become of the country we know?” 

Now they ask it with even greater anxiety than before. 
They ask, not only what the future holds for this republic, 


P RESIDENT NEWCOMB, my friends of the Uni- 


but what the future holds for all peoples and all nations that 
have been living under democratic forms of government— 
under the free institutions of a free people. 

It is understandable to all of us, I think, that they should 
ask this question. They read the words of those who are telling 
them that the ideal of individual liberty, the ideal of free fran- 
chise, the ideal of peace through justice is a decadent ideal. 

They read the word and hear the boast of those who say 
that a belief in force—force directed by self-chosen leaders 
—is the new and vigorous system which will overrun the 
earth. They have seen the ascendancy of ihis philosophy of 
force in nation after nation where free institutions and in- 
dividual liberties were once maintained. 

It is natural and understandable that the younger genera- 
tion should first ask itself what the extension of the phil- 
osophy of force to all the world would lead to ultimately. 
We see today, for example, in stark reality some of the 
consequences of what we call the machine age. 

Where control of machines has been retained in the hands 
of mankind as a whole, untotaled benefits have accrued to 
mankind. For mankind was then the master: The machine 
was the servant. 

But in this new system of force the mastery of the machine 
is not in the hands of mankind. It is in the control of in- 
finitely small groups of individuals who rule without a single 
one of the democratic sanctions that we have known. 

The machine in the hands of irresponsible conquerors be- 
comes the master; mankind is not only the servant, it is the 
victim too. Such mastery abandons with deliberate con- 
tempt all of the moral values to which even this young country 
for more than 300 years has been accustomed and dedicated. 

Surely the new philosophy proves from month to month 
that it could have no possible conception of the way of life 
or the way of thought of a nation whose origins go back to 
Jamestown and Plymouth Rock. 
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And conversely, neither those who spring from that ancient 
stock nor those who have come hither in later years can be 
indifferent to the destruction of freedom in their ancestral 
lands across the sea. 

Perception of danger to our institutions may come slowly 
or it may come with a rush and shock as it has to the people 
of the United States in the past few months. This percep- 
tion of danger—danger in a world-wide arena—has come to 
us clearly and overwhelmingly. We perceive the peril in this 
world-wide arena—an arena that may become so narrow 
that only the Americas will retain the ancient faiths. 

Some indeed still hold to the now somewhat obvious delu- 
sion that we of the United States can safely permit the United 
States to become a lone island, a lone island in a world dom- 
inated by the philosophy of force. 

Such an island may be the dream of those who still 


talk and vote as isolationists. Such an island represents to 


me and to the overwhelming majority of Americans today a 
helpless nightmare, the helpless nightmare of a people with- 
out freedom. Yes, the nightmare of a people lodged in prison, 
handcuffed, hungry and fed through the bars from day to day 
by the contemptuous, unpitying masters of other continents. 

It is natural also that we should ask ourselves how now 
we can prevent the building of that prison and the placing 
of ourselves in the midst of it. 

Let us not hesitate—all of us—to proclaim certain truths. 
Overwhelmingly we, as a nation, and this applies to all the 
other American nations, we are convinced that military and 
naval victory for the gods of force and hate would endanger 
the institutions of democracy in the Western World—and 
that equally, therefore, the whole of our sympathies lie with 
those nations that are giving their life blood in combat 
against those forces. 

The people and Government of the United States have 
seen with the utmost regret and with grave disquiet the 
decision of the Italian Government to engage in the hostili- 
ties now raging in Europe. 

More than three months ago the chief of the Italian Gov- 
ernment sent me word that because of the determination of 
Italy to limit, so far as might be possible, the spread of the 
European conflict, more than two hundred millions of people 
in the region of the Mediterranean had been enabled to 
escape the suffering and the devastation of war. 

I informed the chief of the Italian Government that this 
desire on the part of Italy to prevent the war from spread- 
ing met with full sympathy and response on the part of the 
government and the people of the United States, and I ex- 
pressed the earnest hope of this government and of this people 
that this policy on the part of Italy might be continued. I 
made it clear that in the opinion of the Government of the 
United States any exension of hostilities in the region of the 
Mediterranean might result in the still greater enlargement 
of the scene of the conflict, the conflict in the Near East and in 
Africa, and that if this came to pass no one could foretell how 
much greater the theatre of the war eventually might become. 

Again, upon a subsequent occasion, not so far ago, recog- 
nizing that certain aspirations of Italy might form the basis 
of discussions between the powers most specifically concerned, 
I offered, in a message addressed to the chief of the Italian 
Government, to send to the Governments of France and 
Great Britain such specific indications of the desires of Italy to 
obtain readjustments with regard to her position as the chief of 
the Italian Government might desire to transmit through me. 

While making it clear that the government of the United 
States in such an event could not and would not assume 
responsibility for the nature of the proposals submitted nor 
for agreements which might thereafter be reached, I pro- 





posed that if Italy would refrain from entering the war I 
would be willing to ask assurances from the other powers 
concerned that they would faithfully execute any agree- 
ment so reached, and that Italy’s voice in any future peace 
conference would have the same authority as if Italy had 
actually taken part in the war as a belligerent. 

Unfortunately, unfortunately to the regret of all of us, 
and to the regret of humanity, the chief of the Italian Gov- 
ernment was unwilling to accept the procedure suggested, 
and he has made no counter-proposal. This government 
directed its efforts to doing what it could to work for the 
preservation of peace in the Mediterranean area, and it like- 
wise expressed its willingness to endeavor to cooperate with 
the government of Italy when the appropriate occasion arose 
for the creation of a more stable world order, through the 
reduction of armaments and through the construction of a 
more liberal international economic system which would 
assure to all powers equality of opportunity in the world 
markets and in the securing of raw materials on equal terms. 

I have likewise, of course, felt it necessary in my com- 
munications to Signor Mussolini to express the concern of 
the government of the United States because of the fact 
that any extension of the war in the region of the Mediter- 
ranean would inevitably result in great prejudice to the ways 
of life and government and to the trade and commerce 
of all the American republics. 

The government of Italy has now chosen to preserve what 
it terms its “freedom of action” and to fulfill what it states 
are its promises to Germany. In so doing it has manifested 
disregard for the rights and security of other nations, dis- 
regard for the lives of the peoples of those nations which 
are directly threatened by the spread of this war; and has 
evidenced its unwillingness to find the means through pacific 
negotiations for the satisfaction of what it believes are its 
legitimate aspirations. 

On this 10th day of June, 1940, the hand that held the 
dagger has struck it into the back of its neighbor. 

On this 10th day of June, 1940, in this university founded 
by the first great American teacher of democracy, we send 
forth our prayers and our hopes to those beyond the seas who are 
maintaining with magnificent valor their battle for freedom. 

In our unity, in our American unity, we will pursue two 
obvious and simultaneous courses; we will extend to the 
opponents of force the material resources of this nation and, 
at the same time, we will harness and speed up the use 
of those resources in order that we ourselves in the Amer- 
icas may have equipment and training equal to the task 
of any emergency and every defense. 

All roads leading to the accomplishment of these objectives 
must be kept clear of obstructions. We will not slow down or 
detour. Signs and signals call for speed—full speed ahead. 

Yes, it is right that each new generation should ask ques- 
tions. But in recent months the principal question has been 
somewhat simplified. Once more the future of the nation 
and the future of the American people is at stake. 

We need not and we will not, in any way, abandon our 
continuing efforts to make democracy work within our 
borders. Yes, we still insist on the need for vast improve- 
ments in our own social and economic life. 

But that, that is a component part of national defense itself. 

The program unfolds swiftly and into that program will 
fit the responsibility and the opportunity of every man and 
woman in the land to preserve our heritage in days of peril. 

I call for effort, courage, sacrifice, devotion. Granting 
the love of freedom, all of these are possible. 

And the love of freedom is still fierce, still steady in the 
nation today. 


amp 
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Italy Enters the War 


WE WANT TO BREAK THE CHAINS THAT CONFINE US 


By BENITO MUSSOLINI, Premier of Italy 
Delivered at Rome, June 10, 1940 


revolution and of the legions, men and women of 
Italy, of the empire and of the Kingdom of Albania, 
listen! 

The hour destined by fate is sounding for us. The hour 
of irrevocable decision has come. A declaration of war al- 
ready has been handed to the Ambassadors of Great Britain 
and France. 

We take the field against the plutocratic and reactionary 
democracies who always have blocked the march and fre- 
quently plotted against the existence of the Italian people. 

Several decades of recent history may be summarized in 
these words: Phrases, promises, threats of blackmail, and 
finally, crowning that ignoble edifice, the League of Nations 
of fifty-two nations. 

Our conscience is absolutely clear. 

With you, the entire world is witness that the Italy of 
fascism has done everything humanly possible to avoid the 
tempest that envelopes Europe, but all in vain. 

It would have sufficed to revise treaties to adapt them to 
changing requirements vital to nations and not consider them 
untouchable for eternity. ; 

It would have sufficed not to begin the stupid policy of 
guarantees, which proved particularly deadly for those who 
accepted them. 

It would have sufficed not to reject the proposal the 
Fuehrer made last October 6 after the campaign in Poland 
ended. 

Now all that belongs to the past. 

If today we have decided to take the risks and sacrifices of 
war, it is because the honor, interests and future firmly im- 
pose it since a great people is truly such if it considers its 
obligations sacred and does not avoid the supreme trials that 
determine the course of history. 

We are taking up arms, after having solved the problem 
of our continental frontiers, to solve our maritime frontiers. 


NIGHTERS of land, sea and air, Blackshirts of the 


We want to break the territorial and military chains that 
confine us in our sea because a country of 45,000,000 souls 
is not truly free if it has not free access to the ocean. 

This gigantic conflict is only a phase of the logical develop- 
ment of our revolution. It is the conflict of poor, numerous 
peoples who labor against starvers who ferociously cling 
to a monopoly of all riches and all gold on earth. 

It is a conflict of fruitful, useful peoples against peoples 
who are in a decline. It is a conflict between two ages, two 
ideas. 

Now the die is cast and our will has burned our ships 
behind us. 

I solemnly declare that Italy does not intend to drag 
other peoples bordering on her by sea or land into the con- 
flict. Switzerland, Yugoslavia, Greece, Turkey and Egypt, 
take note of these words of mine. It depends on them and 
only on them if these words are rigorously confirmed or not. 

Italians, in a memorable mass meeting in Berlin, I said 
that according to the rules of Fascist morals when one has a 
friend one marches with him to the end. This we have done 
and will continue to do with Germany, her people and her 
victorious armed forces. 

On this eve of an event of import for centuries, we turn 
our thoughts to His Majesty, the King and Emperor, who 
always has understood the thought of the country. 

Lastly, we salute the new Fuehrer, the chief of great 
allied Germany. 

Proletarian, Fascist Italy has arisen for the third time, 
strong, proud, compact as never before. 

There is only one order. It is categorical and obligatory 
for every one. It already wings over and enflames hearts 
from the Alps to the Indian Ocean: Conquer! 

And we will conquer in order, finally, to give a new world 
of peace with justice to Italy, to Europe and to the universe. 

Italian people, rush to arms and show your tenacity, your 
courage, your valor. 


The Retreat from Flanders 


WE SHALL DEFEND OUR ISLAND WHATEVER THE COST 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Prime Minister of Great Britain 
Before the House of Commons, June 4, 1940 


Meuse were broken at the end of the second week in 

May only a rapid retreat to Amiens and the south 
could have saved the British-French armies who had entered 
Belgium at the appeal of the Belgian King. 

This strategic fact was not immediately realized. The 
French High Command hoped it would be able to close the 
gap. The armies of the north were under their orders. 
Moreover, a retirement of that kind would have involved 
almost certainly the destruction of a fine Belgian Army of 
twenty divisions and abandonment of the whole of Belgium. 

Therefore, when the force and scope of the German pene- 
tration was realized and when the new French Generalissimo, 


| \ROM the moment when the defenses at Sedan on the 


General [Maxime] Weygand, assumed command in place 
of General Gamelin, an effort was made by the French and 
British Armies in Belgium to keep holding the right hand 
of the Belgians and give their own right hand to the newly 
created French Army which was to advance across the 
Somme in great strength. 

However, the German eruption swept like a sharp scythe 
south of Amiens to the rear of the armies in the north— 
eight or nine armored divisions, each with about 400 
armored vehicles of different kinds divisible into small self- 
contained units. 

This force cut off all communications between us and the 
main French Army. It severed our communications for food 
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and ammunition. It ran first through Amiens, afterward 
through Abbeville, and it shore its way up the coast to 
Boulogne and Calais, almost to Dunkerque. 


Mass or ARMY FOLLOWED 


Behind this armored and mechanized onslaught came a 
number of German divisions in lorries, and behind them, 
again, plodded comparatively slowly the dull, brute mass of 
the ordinary German Army and German people, always 
ready to be led to the trampling down in other lands of 
liberties and comforts they never have known in their own. 

I said this armored scythe stroke almost reached Dun- 
kerque—almost but not quite. Boulogne and Calais were 
scenes of desperate fighting. The guards defended Boulogne 
for a while and were then withdrawn by orders from this 
country. 

The rifle brigade of the Sixtieth Rifles (Queen Victoria’s 
Rifles), with a battalion of British tanks and 1,000 French- 
men, in all about 4,000 strong, defended Calais to the last. 
The British brigadier was given an hour to surrender. He 
spurned the offer. Four days of intense street fighting passed 
before the silence reigned in Calais which marked the end of 
a memorable resistance. 

Only thirty unwounded survivors were brought off by the 
navy, and we do not know the fate of their comrades. Their 
sacrifice was not, however, in vain. At least two armored 
divisions which otherwise would have been turned against the 
B. E. F. had to be sent to overcome them. They have added 
another page to the glories of the light division. 

The time gained enabled the Gravelines water line to be 
flooded and held by French troops. Thus the port of Dun- 
kerque was held open. When it was found impossible for 
the armies of the north to reopen their communications 
through Amiens with the main French armies, only one choice 
remained. It seemed, indeed, a forlorn hope. The Belgian 
and French armies were almost surrounded. Their sole line 
of retreat was to a single port and its neighboring beaches. 
They were pressed on every side by heavy attacks and were 
far outnumbered in the air. 

When a week ago today I asked the House to fix this 
afternoon for the occasion of a statement, I feared it would 
be my hard lot to announce from this box the greatest mili- 
tary disaster of our long history. 


WERE PEssIMISTIC AT FIRST 

I thought, and there were good judges who agreed with 
me, that perhaps 20,000 or 30,000 men might be re-embarked, 
but it certainly seemed that the whole French First Army 
and the whole B. E. F., north of the Amiens-Abbeville gap 
would be broken up in open field or else have to capitulate 
for lack of food and ammunition. 

These were the hard and heavy tidings I called on the 
House and nation to prepare themselves for. 

The whole root and core and brain of the British Army, 
around which and upon which we were building and are able 
to build the great British armies of later years, seemed due 
to perish upon the field. That was the prospect a week ago, 
but another blow which might have proved final was still 
to fall upon us. 

The King of the Belgians called upon us to come to his 
aid. Had not this ruler and his government severed them- 
selves from the Allies who rescued their country from ex- 
tinction in the late war, and had they not sought refuge in 
what has been proved to be fatal neutrality, then the French 
and British armies at the outset might well have saved not 
only Belgium but perhaps even Holland. 

At the last moment, when Belgium was already invaded, 
King Leopold called upon us to come to his aid, and even 


at the last moment we came. He and his brave and efficient 
army of nearly half a million strong guarded our eastern 
flank ; this kept open our only retreat to the sea. 

Suddenly, without any prior consultation and with the 
least possible notice, without the advice of his ministers and 
on his own personal act, he sent a plenipotentiary to’ the 
German Command surrendering his army and exposing our 
flank and the means of retreat. 

I asked the House a week ago to suspend its judgment 
because the facts were not clear. I do not think there is 
now any reason why we should not form our own opinions 
upon this pitiful episode. The surrender of the Belgian 
Army compelled the British Army at the shortest notice to 
cover a flank to the sea of more than thirty miles’ length 
which otherwise would have been cut off. 


Two Forces Lost Contact 


In doing this and closing this flank, contact was lost in- 
evitably between the British and two of three corps forming 
the First French Army who were then further from the 
coast than we were. It seemed impossible that large numbers 
of Allied troops could reach the coast. The enemy attacked 
on all sides in great strength and fierceness, and their main 
power, air force, was thrown into the battle. 

The enemy began to fire cannon along the beaches by 
which alone shipping could approach or depart. They sowed 
magnetic mines in the channels and seas and sent repeated 
waves of hostile aircraft, sometimes more than 100 strong, 
to cast bombs on a single pier that remained and on the 
sand dunes. 

Their U-boats, one of which was sunk, and motor launches 
took their toll of the vast traffic which now began. For 
four or five days the intense struggle raged. All armored 
divisions, or what was left of them, together with great 
masses of German infantry and artillery, hurled themselves 
on the ever narrowing and contracting appendix within which 
the British and French armies fought. 

Meanwhile the Royal Navy, with the willing help of 
countless merchant seamen and a host of volunteers, strained 
every nerve and every effort and every craft to embark the 
British and Allied troops. 

Over 220 light warships and more than 650 other vessels 
were engaged. They had to approach this difficult coast, 
often in adverse weather, under an almost ceaseless hail of 
bombs and increasing concentration of artillery fire. Nor 
were the seas themselves free from mines and torpedoes. 

It was in conditions such as these that our men carried on 
with little or no rest for days and nights, moving troops 
across dangerous waters and bringing with them always the 
men whom they had rescued. The numbers they brought 
back are the measure of their devotion and their courage. 

Hospital ships, which were plainly marked, were the spe- 
cial target for Nazi bombs, but the men and women aboard 
them never faltered in their duty. 

Meanwhile the R. A. F., who already had been interven- 
ing in the battle so far as its range would allow it to go 
from home bases, now used a part of its main metropolitan 
fighter strength to strike at German bombers. 

The struggle was protracted and fierce. Suddenly the scene 
has cleared. The crash and thunder has momentarily, but 
only for the moment, died away. The miracle of deliverance 
achieved by the valor and perseverance, perfect discipline, 
faultless service, skill and unconquerable vitality is a mani- 
festo to us all. 


Enemy “RouGHiy HANDLED” 
The enemy was hurled back by the British and French 
troops. He was so roughly handled that he dare not molest 
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their departure seriously. The air force decisively defeated 
the main strength of the German Air Force and inflicted on 
them a loss of at least four to one. 

The navy, using nearly 1,000 ships of all kinds, carried 
over 335,000 men, French and British, from the jaws of 
death back to their native land and to the tasks which lie 
immediately before them. 

We must be very careful not to assign to this deliverance 
attributes of a victory. Wars are not won by evacuations, 
but there was a victory inside this deliverance which must 
be noted. 

Many of our soldiers coming back have not seen the air 
force at work. They only saw the bombers which escaped 
their protective attack. This was a great trial of strength 
between the British and German Air Forces. 

Can you conceive of a greater objective for the power of 
Germany in the air than to make all evacuations from these 
beaches impossible and to sink all of the ships, numbering 
almost 1,000? Could there have been an incentive of greater 
military importance and significance to the whole purpose 
of the war? 

They tried hard and were beaten back. They were frus- 
trated in their task; we have got the armies away and they 
have paid fourfold for any losses sustained. Very large for- 
mations of German airplanes were turned on several oc- 
casions from the attack by a quarter their number of R. A. F. 
planes and dispersed in different directions. Twelve air- 
planes have been hunted by two. One airplane was driven 
into the water and cast away by the charge of a British air- 
plane which had no more ammunition. 

All of our types and our pilots have been vindicated. The 
Hurricane, Spitfire and Defiance have been vindicated. When 
I consider how much greater would be our advantage in 
defending the air above this island against overseas attacks, 
I find in these facts a sure basis on which practical and reas- 
suring thoughts may rest, and I will pay my tribute to these 
young airmen. 

May it not be that the cause of civilization itself will be 
defended by the skill and devotion of a few thousand air- 
men? There never has been, I suppose, in all the history of 
the world such opportunity for youth. 

The Knights of the Round Table and the Crusaders have 
fallen back into distant days, not only distant but prosaic; 
but these young men are going forth every morning, going 
forth holding in their hands an instrument of colossal shatter- 
ing power, of whom it may be said that every morn brought 
forth a noble chance and every chance brought forth a noble 
deed. These young men deserve our gratitude, as all brave 
men who in so many ways and so many occasions are ready 
and will continue to be ready to give their life and their all 
to their native land. 


More THAN 30,000 Lost 


I return to the army. In a long series of very fierce battles, 
now on this front, now on that, fighting on three fronts at 
once, battles fought by two or three divisions against an 
equal or sometimes larger number of the enemy, and fought 
very fiercely on old ground so many of us knew so well, our 
losses in men exceed 30,000 in killed, wounded and missing. 
I take this occasion for expressing the sympathy of the House 
with those who have suffered bereavement or are still anxious. 

The President of the Board of Trade (Sir Andrew Dun- 
can) is not here today. His son has been killed, and many 
here have felt private affliction of the sharpest form, but I 
would say about the missing—we have had a large number 
of wounded come home safely to this country—there may 
be very many reported missing who will come back home 
some day. 


In the confusion of departure it is inevitable that many 
should be cut off. Against this loss of over 30,000 men we 
may set the far heavier loss certainly inflicted on the enemy, 
but our losses in material are enormous. We have perhaps 
lost one-third of the men we lost in the opening days of the 
battle on March 21, 1918, but we have lost nearly as many 
guns—nearly 1,000—and all our transport and all the 
armored vehicles that were with the army of the north. 

These losses will impose further delay on the expansion of 
our military strength. That expansion has not been proceed- 
ing as fast as we-had hoped. The best of all we had to give 
has been given to the B. E. F., and although they had not 
the number of tanks and some articles of equipment which 
were desirable they were a very well and finely equipped 
army. They had the first fruits of all our industry had to 
give. That has gone and now here is further delay. 

How long it will be, how long it will last depends upon 
the exertions which we make on this island. An effort, the 
like of which has never been seen in our records, is now 
being made. Work is proceeding night and day. Sundays 
and week days. Capital and labor have cast aside their inter- 
ests, rights and customs and put everything into the com- 
mon stock. Already the flow of munitions has leaped for- 
ward. There is no reason why we should not in a few 
months overtake the sudden and serious loss that has come 
upon us without retarding the development of our general 
program. 

Nevertheless, our thankfulness at the escape of our army 
with so many men, and the thankfulness of their loved ones, 
who passed through an agonizing week, must not blind us 
to the fact that what happened in France and Belgium is a 
colossal military disaster. 

The French Army has been weakened, the Belgian Army 
has been lost and a large part of those fortified lines upon 
which so much faith was reposed has gone, and many valu- 
able mining districts and factories have passed into the 
enemy’s possession. 

The whole of the Channel ports are in his hands, with 
all the strategic consequences that follow from that, and we 
must expect another blow to be struck almost immediately 
at us or at France. 

We were told that Hitler has plans for invading the 
British Isles. This has often been thought of before. When 
Napoleon lay at Boulogne for a year with his flat-bottomed 
boats and his Grand Army, some one told him there were 
bitter weeds in England. There certainly were and a good 
many more of them have since been returned. The whole 
question of defense against invasion is powerfully affected 
by the fact that we have for the time being in this island 
incomparably more military forces than we had in the last 
war. But this will not continue. We shall not be content 
with a defensive war. We have our duty to our Allies. 

We have to reconstitute and build up the B. E. F. once 
again under its gallant Commander in Chief, Lord Gort. 
All this is en train. But now I feel we must put our defense 
in this island into such a high state of organization that the 
fewest possible numbers will be required to give effectual 
security and that the largest possible potential offensive 
effort may be released. 

On this we are now engaged. It would be very convenient 
to enter upon this subject in secret sessions. The govern- 
ment would not necessarily be able to reveal any great mili- 
tary secrets, but we should like to have our discussions free 
and without the restraint imposed by the fact that they would 
be read the next day by the enemy. 

The government would benefit by the views expressed 
by the House. I understand that some request is to be 
made on this subject, which will be readily acceded to by 
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the government. We have found it necessary to take meas- 

ures of increasing stringency, not only against enemy aliens 
and suspicious characters of other nationalities but also 

against British subjects who may become a danger or a 

| mmgueg should the war be transported to the United King- 
om. 

I know there are a great many people affected by the orders 
which we have made who are passionate enemies of Nazi 
Germany. I am very sorry for them, but we cannot, under 
the present circumstances, draw all the distinctions we should 
like to do. If parachute landings were attempted and fierce 
fights followed, those unfortunate people would be far better 
out of the way for their own sake as well as ours. 

There is, however, another class for which I feel not the 
slightest sympathy. Parliament has given us powers to put 
down fifth column activities with the strongest hand, and 
we shall use those powers subject to the supervision and 
correction of the House without hesitation until we are satis- 
fied and more than satisfied that this malignancy in our 
midst has been effectually stamped out. 


No AssoLUTE GUARANTEE 


Turning once again to the question of invasion, there 
has, I will observe, never been a period in all those long cen- 
turies of which we boast when an absolute guarantee against 
invasion, still less against serious raids, could have been given 
to our people. In the days of Napoleon the same wind which 
might have carried his transports across the Channel might 
have driven away a blockading fleet. There is always the 
chance, and it is that chance which has excited and befooled 
the imaginations of many continental tyrants. 

We are assured that novel methods will be adopted, and 
when we see the originality, malice and ingenuity of aggres- 
sion which our enemy displays we may certainly prepare 


ourselves for every kind of novel stratagem and every kind 
of brutal and treacherous manoeuvre. I think no idea is so 
outlandish that it should not be considered and viewed with 
a watchful, but at the same time steady, eye. 

We must ‘never forget the solid assurances of sea power 
and those which belong to air power if they can be locally 
exercised. I have myself full confidence that if all do their 
duty and if the best arrangements are made, as they are 
being made, we shall prove ourselves once again able to de- 
fend our island home, ride out the storms of war and out- 
live the menace of tyranny, if necessary, for years, if neces- 
sary, alone. 

At any rate, that is what we are going to try to do, That 
is the resolve of His Majesty’s Government, every man of 
them. That is the will of Parliament and the nation. The 
British Empire and the French Republic, linked together in 
their cause and their need, will defend to the death their 
native soils, aiding each other like good comrades to the ut- 
most of their strength, even though a large tract of Europe 
and many old and famous States have fallen or may fall 
into the grip of the Gestapo and all the odious apparatus 
of Nazi rule. 

We shall not flag nor fail. We shall go on to the end. 
We shall fight in France and on the seas and oceans; we shall 
fight with growing confidence and growing strength in the 
air. We shall defend our island whatever the cost may be; 
we shall fight on beaches, landing grounds, in fields, in 
streets and on the hills. We shall never surrender and even 
if, which I do not for the moment believe, this island or a 
large part of it were subjugated and starving, then our em- 
pire beyond the seas, armed and guarded by the British 
Fleet, will carry on the struggle until in God’s good time 
the New World, with all its power and might, sets forth to 
the liberation and rescue of the Old. 


The Bell Is Ringing 


NO ONE CAN BE ISOLATED FROM THIS TREMENDOUS STRUGGLE 


By NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, President, Columbia University 
Delivered at the 186th Commencement, June 4, 1940 


History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 

pire drew to its close, Edward Gibbon wrote these 
remarkable words concerning that which he called “the 
greatest, perhaps, and most awful scene in the history of 
mankind” : 

The various causes and progressive effects are connected 
with many of the events most interesting in human annals: 
the artful policy of the Caesars, who long maintained the 
name and image of a free republic; the disorders of military 
despotism ; the rise, establishment, and sects of Christianity ; 
the foundation of Constantinople; the division of the mon- 
archy; the invasion and settlements of the Barbarians of 
Germany and Scythia; the institutions of civil law; the 
character and religion of Mahomet; the temporal sovereignty 
of the popes; the restoration and decay of the Western em- 
pire of Charlemagne; the crusades of the Latins in the East ; 
the conquests of the Saracens and Turks; the ruin of the 
Greek empire; the state and revolutions of Rome in the 
middle age. 

What will the Gibbon of five hundred years hence have 
to say concerning those happenings which are now shaping 
the history of the modern world in this twentieth century? 


A CENTURY and a half ago, as his world-famous 


From the time of Magna Carta, which is more than seven 
hundred years old, and more particularly from the time of 
the political revolutions of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, the process of nation-building on this earth has 
gone forward with steadily increasing regard for sound 
principles of public morals and for the welfare, the happi- 
ness and the civil, economic and political liberty of the 
people. Much surely remained to be done, for wars were 
certainly frequent enough, and anything approaching per- 
fection was still a long way off; but progress was steadily 
making. Everywhere the intellectual leaders of the world 
had confidence in the future. 

During the nineteenth century, however, seeds of discon- 
tent had been sown which, as that century drew to its end, 
were seen to bear obvious and unfortunate fruits in the con- 
duct of men. The well-established ideals of civil liberty and 
moral purpose, in accordance with which each individual 
was given opportunity to do his best to render service to 
his fellow-men in terms of industry, of character and of 
intelligence, were undermined and sought to be displaced 
by a wholly false and reactionary conception of the social 
order, which divided it into permanent and antagonistic 
classes. These classes, it was asserted, had competing and 
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conflicting aims, thereby inviting the rule of force instead 


of the rule of reason and of morals. As the twentieth 
century advanced and the seeds of this false doctrine con- 
tinued to bear fruit, it began to affect the policies of gov- 
ernments, and a world of free and codperating nations, 
whether great or small, was turned into a world of jealous 
and competing nations, each making colossal expenditure to 
arm itself in preparation for an ultimate appeal to force. 
By words and policies of astounding insincerity, all offensive 
aims were displaced by those which claimed to be simply de- 
fensive. Declared war began to disappear, and in its stead 
there came acts of cruel and merciless aggression upon smaller 
and weaker peoples who were trying to live their own inde- 
pendent and happy lives, to the end that a greater and a 
stronger nation might, under the impulse of blind and super- 
selfish gain-seeking, immorally increase its authority and 
strengthen its position at the cost of its neighbors. 

This is where the world is today. As a result, the progress 
of civilization is hanging in the balance, and whether we 
and our children are to witness another decline and fall of 
the Roman Empire is something which no man dare yet 
prophesy with confidence. 

What is to be done about it? Is it too late to inform 
public intelligence and to arouse public feeling to the support 
and defense of those progressive and liberal institutions which 
we thought had come to stay and would grow stronger 
century by century? What would the great English and 
French liberal leaders and philosophers of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries have had to say about such a state 





of affairs? What would the builders of the American Re- 
public have thought of it? Imagine Washington and Hamil- 
ton and Jefferson and Madison and Webster and Lincoln 
faced by such a crisis as that which now confronts us! 
Would they not, each and all, have been dazed and stupified 
by the spectacle of millions of armed men marching about 
in support of autocracy and the extension of its area of 
conquest in a world which had accepted the Petition of 
Right and the Bill of Rights in England, the Déclaration 
des Droits de l’Homme in France, and the Bill of Rights of 
the Federal Constitution of the United States, as statements 
of definite and lasting principles upon which world civili- 
zation and world progress would rest? 

It is for this generation and for that which will soon 
follow to give answer to these questions. Vast and far- 
reaching forces of human emotion, human ambition and 
human greed cannot be lightly dealt with or waved aside 
with some magic formula. They must be met, conquered 
and suppressed by calm and reasoned intelligence, and the 
call is for all men in every land. No one can be isolated 
from this colossal struggle. Where despots have gained un- 
precedented authority, those over whom they are so cruelly 
ruling must unhorse them. Where the forms of civil, re- 
ligious and political liberty still exist, they must be strength- 
ened and given new power over the hearts as well as over 
the minds of men. Faith must not be lost, and courage must 
not be lacking. The call is for every civilized human being 
who believes in justice, in liberty and in public morals. The 
bell is ringing! 


Keep Politics Out of Our Defense Program 


WE HAVE NO GOOD REASON TO BE DISCOURAGED OR FEARFUL 


By EX-PRESIDENT HERBERT HOOVER 
Over radio, May 27, 1940 


WISH to talk to my countrymen tonight upon national 
if defense. The increasing dangers in the world make it 
imperative that we be better prepared. But equally 
the time has come when the American people must insist 
that adequate organization be set up within the government 
which will produce this defense. It must be an organize* 
directed by men of outstanding experience in production 
management and labor unhampered by partisan politics. 
Today we are onlookers at the most tremendous human 
tragedy of centuries. We are horrified at each gigantic scene. 
Scene after scene is so great and so terrible that even across 
three thousand miles of ocean our people are filled with 
sympathy, with indignation, with hopes and with fear. Our 
people are justly alarmed for our own safety. And some of 
them are more panicky than the people in Paris and London. 


Urces Coo, JUDGMENT 


Whatever our feelings of outrage are, now is the time to 
keep cool. We need cool judgment if we are to make secure 
our own defense. The President has stated that a flight of 
hostile planes over Omaha, Kansas City or New York could 
take place from enemy air bases in the Western Hemisphere. 
But before operating from a base in the Western Hemisphere 
an enemy must first capture that territory. Such an enemy 
must fortify that base. He must transport thousands of air- 
planes, hundreds of thousands of troops, thousands of ma- 
chinists, with shops and vast stores of weapons and materials. 


And he must get all of that past the American fleet which 
is twice as strong as the combined fleets of Europe, omitting 
the British. That is a job that will take time even if it 
were possible. There is no occasion for panic. There is need 
for speed. 

It can be argued that warmakers from over-seas have no 
reason or intention to attack the Western Hemisphere. 
Reasons can be advanced that this war cannot reach Ameri- 
can shores. Whatever the outcome in Europe may be, or 
whatever the intentions of European warmakers may be, that 
is not the problem I wish to discuss. What America must 
have is such defenses that no European nation will even 
think about crossing this three thousand miles of ocean at 
all. We must make sure that no such dangerous thoughts 
will be generated in their minds. We want a sign of “Keep 
Off the Grass” with a fierce dog plainly in sight. 

I was born and raised in that religious atmosphere which 
for three hundred years has never varied in its extreme de- 
votion to peace. Yet I know that peace comes in the modern 
world only to those nations which adequately prepared to 
defend themselves. The European Allies are now paying 
in blood and disaster for their failure to heed plain warn- 
ings. With adequate preparedness they might have escaped 
attack. 

UNPREPAREDNESS CAUSES SHOCK 


The anxiety and alarm which in recent years have gripped 
our people have not been all due to the rise of a new system 
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of government in Europe which does not hesitate to over- 
run innocent neutrals. It is not all due to the new character 
of mechanized armies. It is not all due to the barbaric use 
of these weapons against peaceful people and against women 
and children. It is also due to alarm and shock over the dis- 
closure of the inadequacy of our preparedness plans and our 
defense. 

The Congress had hugely increased appropriations for 
national defense, steadily for the last five years. The ex- 
penditures upon the Army and Navy have more than doubled 
from about $550,000,000 in 1934 to over $1,000,300,000 
this year. Now the chief of staff tells the Congress that we 
are not organized to wage modern war—that our arsenals 
are not equipped to produce the guns we should have; that 
it will take until June, 1942, to obtain the necessary new 
rifles for our present force; that we are woefully behind 
in anti-tank guns; in anti-aircraft guns; in coast defense, 
and in tanks. 

Congress was told that we could only put 75,000 men 
into the field as a mobile force at the present time, and that 
these would not be fully equipped. Further, that it would 
take eighteen months at least to equip our present army 
and reserves of 450,000 men. We are told we do not even 
have sufficient clothing for this army. 

And the Chief of the Air Corps comes before the Congress 
and says that none of the Army’s airplanes can be regarded 
as modern. Asked how many of our 2,700 military air- 
planes “can be modernized” the Air Corps Chief replied: 
“Off-hand, I should say a half dozen.” And perhaps most 
disheartening of all was his statement that the whole pro- 
duction of military airplanes even under the impulse of 
Allied orders is only about 340 per month. And this con- 
trasts with a sudden statement that we need 4,000 per 
month. 


PARTISAN FLAvoR SEEN 


President Roosevelt in his address last evening implied 
that previous administrations had been derelict in providing 
national defense. These statements have a partisan flavor. I 
could challenge the implications of Mr. Roosevelt’s figures. 
For instance, despite the number of ships commissioned or 
not commissioned, the statistical abstract, published by Mr. 
Roosevelt’s administration, shows we had available fighting 
ships to a total of about 1,100,000 tons when he took office, 
against about 1,350,000 tons today. 

Of far more importance, however, national defense is a 
relative thing. It is relative to the military menace in the 
rest of the world. No government has the right to impose 
unnecessary burdens on all those who toil. 

For fourteen years after the great war and up to the end 
of the last Administration, the face of the civilized world 
was kept turned toward peace. All major nations were in 
agreement limiting their navies and these agreements were 
being observed. Germany was limited by the treaty of 
Versailles to 100,000 men and not much navy. Agreement 
to limit land armament among other nations was making 
progress. 

Methods for settlement of disputes by peaceful means was 
becoming stronger. During this time we in the United States 
spent about $700,000,000 a year on our Army and Navy. 
President Roosevelt considered the outlook throughout the 
world for peace and disarmament was so promising that he 
in 1934 himself reduced this rate of expenditure by about 
$100,000,000. 

The peaceful democratic government -of Germany col- 
lapsed into dictatorship under Hitler two months after Mr. 
Roosevelt was elected. It was in Mr. Roosevelt’s adminis- 


tration that Europe began to rumble with aggression and 
armament. The German Army grew to 2,500,000 men. 
Their navy expanded. Great Britain, France, Russia and 
Japan and all others at once expanded their expenditures 
400 per cent. The total of sixty nations increased expendi- 
tures from four billion in 1932 to seventeen billion in 1938. 
The suggestion that we should have armed against menaces 
that had not been born seems overdone. 

During this last five years we have had warning time 
and again, publicly and privately. The Congress has in- 
creased appropriations year by year since 1934. It even per- 
mitted relief funds to be used for defense. We obviously 
have not gotten preparedness. 


New ORGANIZATION NEEDED 


Did we wish to engage in criticism we could point out 
that for years as officers responsible for national defense we 
had a Secretary of the Navy too ill to attend to his duties. 
Then he was replaced by a temporary appointment. For 
three years the differences between the Assistant Secretary 
of War and his superior have been public knowledge. The 
recommendations of wise men for organization and co-ordi- 
nation of industry have been rejected. It all proves the stark 
need of revolutionary change in method of organization for 
the future. 

What we are interested in now is not recrimination. What 
we want is to be prepared. 

The first step in adequate preparedness must be made 
right in Washington. Our governmental machinery must be 
made capable of producing preparedness. 

In the ten years prior to 1934, when the face of the world 
was turned toward peace, our expenditure for munitions and 
constructions was under 150 million a year. Such organiza- 
tion as was necessary to make these purchases and bring 
about their manufacture could be carried out under the 
War and Navy Departments. We are confronted with a 
much larger and more complicated problem. The Congress 
is just passing an appropriation of 3 and a third billion; a 
large part of it to be used to manufacture planes, tanks, 
guns and ships. That is a problem of gigantic industrial 
production. That requires another form of organization if 
we are not to fail again. 

Before that organization is created we must answer the 
question as to what kind of preparedness we want. My own 
view is that we need first a strong navy. We need a skeleton- 
ized but more flexible army. We need large additions of 
skilled personnel in our reserves, air pilots, tank drivers and 
gunners. And we need equally the organization of our 
industrial capacity to produce our weapons and supplies. It 
is in that organization where we are weakest. 


PLANE OBSOLESCENCE RAPID 


We do not want 50,000 planes put away in hangars. These 
planes would be obsolete in a year. I do not suppose that 
this is the President’s proposal. In the face of constantly 
advancing science and invention it would be folly to have 
50,000 airplanes in peacetime. It would require a half mil- 
lion men to look after them and to fly them. It would 
require more billions of dollars a year to support them. 

What we need is organization in Washington capable of 
bringing about a co-ordination in American industry that 
can produce 50,000 airplanes in a year if they were called 
to do it. If we could demonstrate that we could supply the 
Army and Navy with 4,000 planes during a single month 
that would be ample notice to the world to keep off our 
grass. Likewise we need an organized capacity to produce 
tanks and other arms. 
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We need much larger research to constantly improve these 
machines. 

The test of preparedness is not to be found in words or 
blueprints. The test is the capacity and the ability of our 
factories to turn out quickly and effectively—guns, airplanes, 


tanks and whatever we require. And the proof to these 
things lies in an adequate organization in the government 
that will permit these things to be produced by industry. 

The magnitude of this problem of producing 4,000 air- 
planes a month contrasts vividly with the present capacity 
of 340 military planes a month. 


PREPAREDNESS PROBLEM 


In the last twenty-five years the governments of the world 
have been confronted, as never before in history with the 
problem of creating governmental organizations capable of 
making their national preparedness function. During that 
time it has been my duty to observe and to deal with these 
organizations on the economic side in a score of govern- 
ments. I have seen their successes and their failures. During 
the last war I was constantly in contact with the govern- 
mental organizations behind the lines in France and Ger- 
many and Great Britain. I saw these organizations emerge 
from national muddling by politicians. I saw them develop 
into extremely efficient agencies under the leadership of 
competent men. At one time I examined these organizations 
at the request of President Wilson. Later on I sat in our 
American War Council and participated in organizing this 
country’s industrial resources when we entered the Great 
War. While in the White House I had part in preparing 
plans for organization against a time of emergency for de- 
fense of our country. 

This experience of the whole world leads to certain 
definite and specific conclusions as to organization of pre- 
paredness in industry when governments are under strain. 

First and foremost: This is a business requiring expert 
knowledge of manufacturing, industry, labor and transpor- 
tation and agriculture. The lesson of the whole of the last 
World War and every step in the present war is that the 
procurement of munitions in any large volume must be sepa- 
rated from the Army and Navy establishment. It must be 
done by an organization separate and independent of either 
department. It is an industrial job—a manufacturing job, 
a mass-production job for management and labor. It re- 
quires that thousands of factories be co-ordinated to do their 
part. 

The profession of our soldiers and sailors is to make war. 
They are not trained as production and financial executives. 
And neither are the politicians nor bureaucrats. This is a 
job for businessmen and labor. 

Nor is it a job that can be done any better by political 
coalitions. This is no question of political unity. It is a 
question of hard-headed practical business organization in 
which for the security of the nation there is no politics at 
all. 

The second lesson learned over and over again out of all 
these recent years is that such operations cannot be controlled 
by boards or councils or conferences. 

‘They must be controlled by a single-handed, trusted and 
experienced man. Every nation in Europe in the last war 
started in to organize industrial production of war materials 
through boards. And after muddling for months and the 
sacrifice of the lives of hundreds of thousands of men and 
the loss of hundreds of millions of dollars every government 
fighting in that war finally created a munitions department, 
headed by a single man. When we entered the Great War 
we failed to profit by that experience. We set up the War 





Industries Board in an advisory capacity to the Army and 
Navy. It was supposed to co-ordinate the activities of those 
departments with industry. It occupied itself largely with 
futile debates. We lost precious months by the fuddling of 
this board. After these months of muddling we came to a 
tardy realization that the experience of the nations might 
be worth while, and we made one man, Mr. Bernard Baruch, 
responsible. And then the industrial machine began to hum 
and munitions to arrive. 

The efficient production of goods involves the same prob- 
lems and techniques, whether they are produced for private 
or public consumption, whether they are for war or for 
peace. 


Foo.tisH To Set Up Boarp 


The whole genius of the American people has demon- 
strated over 150 years that when we come to executive 
action, including the office of the President of the United 
States, we must have single-handed responsibility. It is just 
as foolish to set up a board to conduct munitions business 
as it would be to set up a board to conduct the Presidency 
of the United States. 

Centralization of executive responsibility for the produc- 
tion of munitions does not require clothing any man with 
autocratic powers. This form of organization can and 
should be based upon organized co-operation. —The American 
people have the highest sense of co-operation of any nation 
in the world. We proved that in the last war. We shall 
prove it again if the government organizes in such a way as 
to instill confidence in the people. 

The third lesson taught by experience is that we must get 
these vast expenditures of money out of politics—get them 
out of sectional pressures and out of group pressures. We 
must get them focussed into one place where the whole 
nation can look at it and watch the spending. That is the 
only way we can prevent profiteering. It is the only way 
we can eliminate waste and assure efficiency. We must not 
blind ourselves to the sectional pulling and log rolling that 
goes on in our country. We know too well the use that can 
be made politically of favors to localities and to individuals 
in the expenditures of such large sums of money. 

It is a sorry thing that the American people have to learn 
these lessons over and over again every time necessity knocks 
at our doors. 


EssENTIALS OF ORGANIZATION 


Therefore, what are the essentials of this organization 
if we want real preparedness? It requires: 


1. That a munitions administration be created in Wash- 
ington. 

2. That it should have a single-headed administrator 
with assistant heads for labor, agriculture, and industry. 

3. That administrator should be an industrialist and not 
a politician. 

4. That he should have authority to appoint a non-parti- 
san advisory board representing the Army, Navy, labor, 
transportation, manufacturing and agriculture. 

5. That the whole of the purchasing and manufacturing 
for the Army and Navy from private industry should be 
done by this administrator. The business of the Army and 
Navy is to state what they want. It is for the munitions 
administrator to deliver it. 

6. That a research organization should be created to con- 
stantly improve these products. 

7. That all appropriations for such work should be made 
to this organization. 
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This is a form of organization that will get speed and 
economy. Urgency, speed and economy are not bureaucratic 
virtues. 

Creation of such organization would be only the first step 
in meeting the task before us. 

Preparedness in a nation is not alone the ability to man- 
ufacture arms, or even the number of soldiers or warships 
or airplanes. It lies in the moral strength and the resolute 
will of the people. It also lies in economic strength and 
prosperity of a people. I do not wish to dwell upon the 
fact that today we have ten million unemployed, that we 
have eighteen million destitute people on relief; that one- 
third of our population is living at sub-normal standards; 
that agriculture is kept afloat only by government subsidy ; 
that our national strength for defense has been weakened 
by the huge increase of our national debt and taxes in time 
of peace. 

Business and industry have been palsied with fear, hesi- 
tation and lack of confidence. In consequence our industrial 
efficiency has even decreased in the last eight years. That 
can be proven. A recent census of the machine tools in 
the United States showed that while only 52 per cent were 
over ten years old in 1932, there are 70 per cent of them 
over ten years old today. That means our industrial plant 
has slipped backward in its vital equipment. 


CALL FoR PRODUCTION 


Today our call is for industrial production to defend the 
nation. To get that we must have more than efficient gov- 
ernment organization. We must change the attitude of 
government toward industry. If we are to be prepared for 
the supreme test of national defense there must be regenera- 
tion of the springs of economic life in our people. We must 
restore confidence and thus employment. We truly need 
national unity for this most fundamental part of life and 
national defense. 

France is today paying in blood the penalty for a govern- 
ment of similar economic attitudes under the government of 
Premier Blum. 

We have no good reason to be discouraged or fearful. We 
have the largest resources in the world. We have the great- 
est mechanical genius. Our men are courageous and our 
women inspired in fortitude. The whole world knows the 
capacity of the United States in initiative, in execution, in 
creation and performance. Once we convince the world 
that our capacities are organized no nation will have any 
desire to establish bases on the Western Hemisphere or make 
any attack upon us now or any other time. 

Human liberty may need take refuge upon this continent. 
We must efficiently be prepared to defend it as the last 
hope of the world. 


National Unity 


WE MUST NOT FALTER NOW 
By HENRY R. LUCE, Editor of Time and Life 
Delivered over Station WABC, Saturday, June 1, 1940 


about the trouble we are in. I want to talk about what 
we can do to meet the crisis and to overcome it—as a 
united people. 

The gigantic conflict now raging threatens our national 
existence in any particular you may wish to name. If you 
are one who loves America, then there is nothing that you 
like or are interested in which is not already gravely threat- 
ened by this struggle. For example: If you like our standard 
of living,—not as high as it should be, but by far the high- 
est in the world—then that standard of living is gravely 
threatened. If you are interested in free enterprise—then 
that is threatened. If you are interested in labor unions— 
then they are threatened. If you the interested in art and 
culture—they are threatened. If you are interested in the 
institutions of self government, in the right to vote, in trial 
by jury, in the free press,—then all these and more are 
threatened. And if you are interested in the right to worship 
God in your own way—then that most definitely is threat- 
ened. I do not say the Christian religion can perish. By 
all the promises we hold most dear, it cannot. But the 
Christian Church can be driven from the face of the earth 
back into the catacombs. 

Now we, the American people, do not choose to surrender 
our lives to circumstance. We choose to act. Accordingly 
we must give to our leaders—of both parties—some rough 
blueprint of the will and the purpose that is in our hearts. 
For we have at last a common purpose. For we intend, 
before many years are passed, we intend to have Peace, real 
Peace in a world of Peace. 

Here, then it seems to me, is what we can tell the leaders 


I WILL spend only a few of these few minutes talking 


of a united nation—in broad outline but in plain English: 

First, we are profoundly willing to strive with all our 
might and main to make our democracy work better. We 
know we must go to work—and work harder. It is no 
longer a question of finding jobs for the unemployed. We 
urgently need today the full-time services of every able-bodied 
man and every able-bodied woman in our land. In the next 
few months, America must and will go back to work. 

And, secondly, we know we have to prepare to fight. 
Yes, we'll not go on wrapping words in cotton and muffling 
unpleasant sounds by sticking our fingers in our ears. We 
won't be fooled by the sound of words like “defense” and 
“safety.” The kind of armament we have ordered, the kind 
our Senate voted for 74 to 0—that kind of armament 
isn’t anything at all like the pearl-handled pistol our maiden 
aunt might keep under her pillow. We don’t expect to buy 
a war machine out of a show window and hire a chauffeur 
to run it. We, all of us,—brothers and sons and fathers— 
we are ready to get ready to fight. If you are anything like 
me, you will hate every inch of the way of armament, every 
inch of the way until at last we can throw the whole waste- 
ful, murderous mess of tanks and guns and bombers into 
the bottom of the sea. Or most of them anyway. It will 
be a long, long road. You will hate it to the end—and you 
will not falter. 

But thirdly, the problem which is troubling most of us 
is how to help the Allies right now in their back-to-the-wall 
struggle against Nazi conquest. 

Before we can answer that question we have to face 
frankly what may happen. Suppose Hitler wins—this sum- 
mer. If Hitler wins, the United States of America will have 
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to make some arrangements for living indefinitely in the same 
world with Adolf Hitler. Now, it’s going to make all the 
difference how we deal with him. Faced with a triumphant 
Germany, we are going to hear a lot of plausible talk about 
how maybe Hitler isn’t so bad after all, about how he is 
going to settle down and paint pictures and be a perfectly 
sweet benefactor of Mankind. Or the words may be differ- 
ent, but that will be the tune. If we deal with the Third 
Reich on a basis of appeasement of any kind, it will follow 
as sure as night follows day that we will pay for it in blood 
and tears—in the bloody end of all our democracy. We 
must deal with Hitler as with an enemy—an enemy of 
Peace, our Peace. lf Hitler wins, nothing must stop us for 
one moment from arming ourselves up to the limit. And 
as we arm and as we deal intelligently and firmly with 
Hitler, so will we be able to bring comfort and healing to 
millions of defeated men and women. These men and women 
will not be defeated in their spirit and their children will 
not grow up defeated if we acquit ourselves without fear 
and: without reproach. 

Now, secondly, suppose Hitler is not able to bring Great 
Britain and France to their knees—to his knees—this sum- 
mer. Then the Allies are likely to win. But how soon they 
will win and how great their chances are of averting world- 
wide chaos—that will depend upon how much help we can 
give and how fast we give it. We would give a good deal 
today for a chance to stop Hitler without going to war our- 
selves. If we could buy an Allied victory in one year for 
$5,000,000,000 we would be the luckiest people in the world. 
So, let’s make our politicians understand that we don’t want 
to miss the bus, we want to give the Allies unlimited aid 
as fast as possible. 

But what about now,—what about now, this tragic des- 
perate moment? There is something we can do immediately 
and do it better now than ever again. We can stand up 
and speak our mind. We can strip off our false cloak of 
neutrality and announce to the world—to the brown men 
and the black men and the yellow men and to all the white 
men of the world—that we stand now and so long as any 
of us shall live we shall continue to stand for democracy, 
for international law, for the sanctity of treaties, for free- 
dom, for the individual rights of man, for the faith of our 
fathers. We can make it plain that therefore we as a nation, 
one and indissoluble, deeply wish that Hitler’s attack may 
be beaten off, that we as a nation will continue to refuse to 
recognize the Nazi domination of free peoples, that we as a 
nation will continue to oppose, by whatever means seem to 
us best, the consequences of Nazi Victory. 

Other proposals have been made. Senator Pepper has 
proposed that the President be authorized to sell to the 
Allies some of our army planes to be replaced at any time 
by planes the Allies have on order here. I favor this pro- 
posal. And it might make a difference now. But I am 
ready and I think the American people are ready to be done 
with little gestures, little hints of how we stand. I think 
we are ready to speak out plain to tell the world how we 
honestly feel. 

In my opinion, it is vitally important for us to do this 
now for our own sakes. 

It is apparent that we cannot help others with arms—if 
we ourselves are not armed. It is even truer that we cannot 
help others spiritually except as our own spiritual house 
is in order. The American spirit has recently not been 
in good order. We can now go a long ways toward regain- 
ing our spiritual integrity, as God-fearing democrats, if we 
stand up and speak our mind now. 

How do we do this? We do it by calling upon each of 


our political leaders to declare himself on behalf of him- 
self and on behalf of us all. Let every political leader high 
and low speaking for himself and for us, state flatly in his 
own way (1) that he wishes the defeat of Adolf Hitler 
and Nazi Germany (2) that he will never vote to recognize 
the Nazi domination of once free peoples (3) that he will 
never in any way give aid and comfort to the Third Reich 
(4) that he will continue to oppose by every wise and 
practical means, the consequences of Nazi victory. 

Fully realizing his great responsibility, let us neverthe- 
less call upon Franklin Roosevelt to make such a statement. 
It may not be news how he feels. But it will be news that 
the American people, whom he serves, now want him to 
say it plain. 

And let us call upon Herbert Hoover of California, first 
private citizen of the world—let us call upon him to say 
it too. It may be no news that he feels that way either— 
but news, great news that his fellow countrymen want him 
to say it. 

And we will call upon Cordell Hull of Tennessee and 
upon his friend and predecessor as Secretary of State, Henry 
L. Stimson of New York, both of whom, against the terrific 
weight of apathy and ignorance, have fought with all their 
hearts and minds to stem the oncoming tide of international 
law breakers. We will call upon Key Pittman of Nevada, 
far-seeing Chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee 
and upon Senate Leaders Alben Barkley of Kentucky and 
Charles McNary of Oregon, the furthest west of freedom. 
And we will call upon the most active of our presidential 
candidates—upon Thomas E. Dewey of New York and 
Robert A. Taft of Ohio and Burton K. Wheeler of Mon- 
tana and Arthur H. Vandenberg of Michigan and Wendell 
Willkie of Indiana. And you and I, wherever we are, will 
call upon every candidate for office in the place where we 
live—we will call upon them to stand up and speak their 
minds, 

Mr. Hoover once said to me there have not been many 
times in history but there have been a few times, when 
declarations have changed the course of history. This can 
be one of the times. (Rising above all partisanship let all 
our first citizens fashion the words which mean faithful 
comradeship with all men everywhere who work and fight 
and pray for peace and freedom.) 

Are we or are we not in favor of freedom and democracy? 
Will we or will we not compromise with the Law Breakers 
of the world? Those are the simple questions we need to 
answer now as a united nation. We can reserve to ourselves 
freedom of action—to take only such steps in defense of our 
principles as may seem to us from time to time to be wise 
and effective. But by standing up and speaking our minds 
now, we will keep alive hope in the hearts of the defeated 
and bring new courage to those who press on to battle. 

For ours can yet be an epoch of great hope and human 
progress. The trouble we see about us is not the end of 
the world. It is only the end—nearly the end—of much 
folly and miscalculation and stupidity. I know that there 
are young people listening to me who are quietly resolved 
to build a better world when their time for leadership comes. 
And to them I say, you will have your chance and you will 
succeed if you do not falter now. As for those of us who 
are older, we are totally unwilling to leave behind us as 
the record of our generation the world as it now is. And 
to all of my generation I say we, too, will have our chance 
—our chance to redeem the folly and stupidity of which we 
all were a part. We, too, will have our chance to leave be- 
hind us a world better than we found it. And we will not 
falter now. 
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The State of Our Defenses 


WE MUST DEFEND OUR FOUNDATIONS 


By PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
Over radio from the White House, May 26, 1940 


Y friends, at this moment of sadness throughout 
M most of the world, I want to talk with you about 

a number of subjects that directly affect the future 
of the United States. We are shocked at the almost in- 
credible eyewitness stories that come to us; stories of what 
is happening at this moment to the civilian populations of 
Norway and Holland and Belgium and Luxembourg and 
France. 

I think it is right on this Sabbath evening that I should 
say a word in behalf of women and children and old men 
who need help—immediate help in their present distress— 
help from us across the seas, help from us who are still free 
to give it. 

Tonight over the once peaceful roads of Belgium and 
France millions are now moving, running from their homes 
to escape bombs and shells and fire and machine gunning, 
without shelter, and almost without food. They stumble 
on, knowing not where the end of the road will be. I speak 
to you of these people because each one of you that is listen- 
ing to me tonight has a way of helping them. The American 
Red Cross, that represents each of us, is rushing food and 
clothing and medical supplies to these destitute civilian mil- 
lions. Please—I beg you—give according to your means to 
your nearest Red Cross chapter, give as generously as you 
can. I ask this in the name of our common humanity. 

Let us sit down again, together, you and I, to consider 
our own pressing problems that confront us. 

There are many among us who in the past closed their 
eyes to events abroad—because they believed in utter good 
faith what some of their fellow-Americans told them—that 
what was taking place in Europe was none of our business; 
that no matter what happened over there, the United States 
could always pursue its peaceful and unique course in the 
world. 

IsoLaTION Is HELD IMPosSIBLE 


There are many among us who closed their eyes, from lack 
of interest or lack of knowledge; honestly and sincerely 
thinking that many hundreds of miles of salt water made the 
American hemisphere so remote that the people of North 
and Central and South America could go on living in the 
midst of their vast resources without reference to, or danger 
from, the other continents of the world. 

There are some among us who were persuaded by minority 
groups that we could maintain our physical safety by re- 
tiring within our continental boundaries—the Atlantic on 
the east, the Pacific on the west, Canada on the north and 
Mexico on the south. I illustrated the futility—the im- 
possibility—of that idea in my message to the Congress last 
week. Obviously, a defense policy based on that is merely 
to invite future attack. 

And, finally, there are a few among us who have de- 
liberately and consciously closed their eyes because they 
were determined to be opposed to their government, its 
foreign policy and every other policy, to be partisan, and to 
believe that anything that the government did was wholly 
wrong. 

To those who have closed their eyes for any of these many 
reasons, to those who would not admit the possibility of the 


approaching storm—to all of them the past two weeks have 
meant the shattering of many illusions. 

They have lost the illusion that we are remote and isolated 
and, therefore, secure against the dangers from which no 
other land is free. 

In some quarters, with this rude awakening has come fear, 
fear bordering on panic. It is said that we are defenseless. 
It is whispered by some that, only by abandoning our free- 
dom, our ideals, our way of life, can we build our defenses 
adequately, can we match the strength of the aggressors. 

I did not share those illusions. I do not shares these fears. 


AssaILs “FEARS AND ILLUSIONS” 


Today we are now more realistic. But let us not be 
calamity-howlers and discount our strength. Let us have 
done with both fears and illusions. On this Sabbath evening, 
in our homes in the midst of our American families, let us 
calmly consider what we have done and what we must do. 

In the past two or three weeks all kinds of stories have been 
handed out to the American public about our lack of pre- 
paredness. It has even been charged that the money we have 
spent on our military and naval forces during the last few 
years has gone down the rat-hole. I think that it is a mat- 
ter of fairness to the nation that you hear the facts. 

Yes we have spent large sums of money on the national 
defense. This money has been used to make our army and 
navy today the largest, the best equipped, and the best trained 
peacetime military establishment in the whole history of this 
country. 

Let me tell you just a few of the many things accom- 
plished during the past few years. 

I do not propose to, I could not, go into every detail. It 
it a known fact, however, that in 1933, when this Adminis- 
tration came into office, the United States Navy had fallen 
in standing among the navies of the world, in power of ships 
and in efficiency, to a relatively low ebb. The relative fight- 
ing power of the Navy had been greatly diminished by fail- 
or replace ships and equipment which had become out 
of date. 

But between 1933 and this year, 1940—seven fiscal years 
—your government will have spent $1,487,000,000 more 


than it spent on the Navy during the seven years that pre- 


What did we get for this money? Money, incidentally, 
not included in the new defense appropriations, only money 
hitherto appropriated. 

The fighting personnel of the Navy rose from 79,000 to 
145,000. 

During this period 215 ships for the fighting fleet have 
been laid down or commissioned, practically seven times the 
number in the preceding seven-year period. 

Of these 215 ships we have commissioned twelve cruisers, 
sixty-three destroyers, twenty-six submarines, three aircraft 
carriers, two gunboats, seven auxiliaries and many smaller 
craft, and among the many ships now being built and paid 
for as we build them are eight new battleships. 

Ship construction costs millions of dollars—more in the 
United States than anywhere else in the world; but it is a 
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fact that we cannot have adequate naval defense for all 
American waters without ships—ships that sail the surface 
of the ocean, ships that move under the surface and ships 
that move through the air. And, speaking of airplanes— 
airplanes that work with the Navy, in 1933 we had 1,127 
of them, 1,127 useful aircraft, and today we have 2,892 on 
hand and on order. Of course nearly all of the old planes 
of 1933 have been replaced by new planes because they be- 
came obsolete or worn out. 

Yes, the Navy is far stronger today than at any peacetime 
period in the whole long history of the nation. In hitting 
power and in efficiency, I would even make the assertion 
that it is stronger today than it was during the World 
War. 

The Army of the United States in 1933 consisted of 
122,000 enlisted men. Now, in 1940, that has been prac- 
tically doubled. The Army of 1933 had been given few 
new implements of war since 1919, and had been compelled 
to draw on old reserve stocks left over from the World 
War. 

The net result of this was that our Army by 1933 had 
very greatly declined in its ratio of strength with the armies 
of Europe and the Far East. 

That was the situation I found. 


ArMY PERSONNEL DouBLED 


But since then great changes have taken place. 

Between 1933 and 1940—these past seven fiscal years— 
your government will have spent $1,292,000,000 more than 
was spent on the Army in the previous seven years. 

And what did we get for this money? 

The personnel of the Army has been almost doubled. 
And by the end of this year every existing unit of the present 
regular Army will be equipped with its complete require- 
ments of modern weapons. Existing units of the National 
Guard will also be largely equipped with similar items. 

Here are some striking examples taken from a large num- 
ber of them: 

Since 1933 we have actually purchased 5,640 airplanes, 
including the most modern type of long-range bombers and 
fast pursuit planes, though, of course, many of these that 
were delivered four, five, six or seven years ago have been 
worn out through use and been scrapped. 

We must remember these planes cost money—a lot of it. 
For example, one modern four-engine, long-range bombing 
plane costs $350,000; one modern interceptor pursuit plane 
costs $133,000; one medium bomber costs $160,000. 

To go on, in 1933 we had only 355 anti-aircraft guns. 
We now have more than 1,700 modern anti-aircraft guns 
of all types on hand or on order, and you ought to know 
that a three-inch anti-aircraft gun costs $40,000 without 
any of the fire control equipment that goes with it. 

In 1933 there were only twenty-four modern infantry 
mortars on the entire Army. We now have on hand and on 
order more than 1,600. 

rn 1933 we had only forty-eight modern tanks and 
armored cars; today we have on hand and on order 1,700. 
Each one of our heavier tanks costs $46,000. 

There are many other items in which our progress since 
1933 has been rapid, and the great proportion of this ad- 
vance has been during the last two years. 

In 1933 we had 1,263 Army pilots. Today the Army 
alone has more than 3,200 of the best fighting fliers in the 
world, who last year flew more than 1,000,000 hours in 
combat training. This does not include the hundreds of 
splendid pilots in the National Guard and in the organized 
reserves. 


PLANE Output StiLt Too Low 


Within the past year the productive capacity of the aviation 
industry to produce military planes has been tremendously 
increased. But that capacity today, however, is still in- 
adequate. But the government, working with industry, is 
determined to increase this capacity to meet our needs. We 
intend to harness the efficient machinery of these manufac- 
turers to the government’s program of being able to get 
50,000 planes a year. 

One additional word about aircraft, about which we read 
so much. Recent wars, including the current war in Europe, 
have demonstrated beyond doubt that fighting efficiency de- 
pends on unity of command, unity of control. 

In sea operations the airplane is just as much an integral 
part of unity of operations as are the submarine, the de- 
stroyer and the battleship, and in land warfare the airplane 
is just as much a part of military operations as are the tank 
corps, the engineers, the artillery or the infantry itself. And 
therefore air forces should continue to be part of the Army 
and Navy. 

In line with my request the Congress is voting the largest 
appropriation ever asked by the Army or the Navy in peace- 
time, and the equipment and training provided by them will 
be in addition to the figures I have given you. 

The world situation may so change that it will be neces- 
sary to reappraise our program at any time. And in such 
case I am confident that the Congress and the Chief Execu- 
tive will work in harmony as a team works in harmony, as 
they are doing today. 

I will not hesitate at any moment to ask for additional 
funds when they are required. 

In this era of swift, mechanized warfare we all have to 
remember that what is modern today and up-to-date, what 
is efficient and practical, becomes obsolete and outworn to- 
morrow. 

Even while the production line turns out airplanes, new 
airplanes are being designed on the drafting table. 

Even as a cruiser slides down the launching ways, plans 
for improvement, plans for increased efficiency in the next 
model, are taking shape in the blueprints of designers. 

Every day’s fighting in Europe, on land, on sea and in 
the air, discloses constant changes in methods of warfare. 
We are constantly improving and redesigning, testing new 
weapons, learning the lessons of the moment, and seeking 
to produce in accordance with the latest that the brains of 
science conceive. 


APPEALS TO MANUFACTURERS 

Yes, we are calling upon the resources, the efficiency and 
the ingenuity of American manufacturers of war material of 
all kinds—airplanes and tanks and guns and ships and of 
all the hundreds of products that go into this material. The 
government of the United States itself manufactures few 
of the implements of war. Private industry will continue 
to be the source of most of this material; and private indus- 
try will have to be speeded up to produce it at the rate 
and efficiency called for by the needs of the times. 

I know that private business cannot be expected to make 
all of the capital investment required for expansions of 
plants and factories and personnel which this program calls 
for at once. It would be unfair to expect industrial corpo- 
rations or their investors to do this, when there is a chance 
that a change in international affairs may stop or curtail 
orders a year or two hence. 

Therefore, the Government of the United States stands 
ready to advance the necessary money to help provide for 
the enlargement of factories, the establishment of new plants, 
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the employment of thousands of necessary workers, the de- 
velopment of new sources of supply for the hundreds of 
raw materials required, the development of quick mass 
transportation of supplies. And the details of this are now 
being worked out in Washington, day and night. 

We are calling on men now engaged in private industry 
to help us in carrying out this program and you will hear 
more of this detail in the next few days. 

This does not mean that the men we call upon will be 
engaged in the actual production of this material. That will 
still have to be carried on in the plants and factories 
throughout the land. Private industry will have the respon- 
sibility of providing the best, speediest, most efficient mass 
production of which it is capable. The functions of the 
businessmen whose assistance we are calling upon will be 
to coordinate this program, to see to it that all of the plants 
continue to operate at maximum speed and efficiency. 


FREE SPIRIT AS FOUNDATION 


Patriotic Americans of proven merit and of unquestioned 
ability in their special fields are coming to Washington to 
help the government with their training, their experience 
and their capability. 

It is our purpose not only to speed up production but to 
increase the total facilities of the nation in such a way that 
they can be further enlarged to meet emergencies of the 
future. 

But as this program proceeds there are several things we 
must continue to watch and to safeguard, things that are 
just as important to the sound defense of a nation as physi- 
cal armament itself. While our navy and our airplanes and 
our guns may be our first lines of defense, it is still clear 
that way down at the bottom, underlying them all, giving 
them their strength, sustenance and power, are the spirit 
and the morale of a free people. 

For that reason, we must make sure in all that we do 
that there be no breakdown or cancellation of any of the 
great social gains which we have made in these past years. 
We have carried on an offensive on a broad front against 
social and economic inequalities, against abuses which had 
made our society weak. That offensive should not now be 
broken down by the pincers movement of those who would 
use the present needs of physical military defense to de- 
stroy it. 

There is nothing in our present emergency to justify 
making the workers of our nation toil for longer hours than 
those now limited by statute. As more orders come in and 
as more work has to be done, tens of thousands of people 
who are now unemployed will, I believe, receive employ- 
ment. 

There is nothing in our present emergency to justify a 
lowering of the standards of employment. Minimum wages 
should not be reduced. It is my hope, indeed, that the new 
speed-up of production will cause many businesses which 
now pay below the minimum standards to bring their 
wages up. 

There is nothing in our present emergency to justify a 
breaking down of old-age pensions or of unemployment in- 
surance. I would rather see the systems extended to other 
groups who do not now enjoy them. 

There is nothing in our present emergency to justify a 
retreat—any retreat, from any of our social objectives— 
conservation of resources, assistance to agriculture, housing 
and help to the underprivileged. 


Lasor ASSURED OF A VOICE 
Conversely, however, I am sure that responsible lead- 


ers will not permit some specialized group, which repre- 
sents a minority of the total employees of a plant or industry, 
to break up the continuity of employment of the majority 
of the employees. Let us remember that the policy and the 
laws providing for collective bargaining are still ir force. 
And I can assure. you that labor will be adequately repre- 
sented in Washington in carrying out the present program 
of defense. 

Also our present emergency and a common sense of de- 
cency make it imperative that no new group of war million- 
aires come into being in this nation as a result of the 
struggles abroad. The American people will not relish the 
idea of any American citizen growing rich and fat in an 
emergency of blood and slaughter and human suffering. 

And, last of all, this emergency demands that the con- 
sumers of America be protected so that our general cost of 
living can be maintained at a reasonable level. We ought 
to avoid the spiral processes of the World War—the rising 
spiral of costs of all kinds. The soundest policy is for every 
employer in the country to help give useful employment to 
the millions who are unemployed. By giving to those mil- 
lions an increased purchasing power, the prosperity of the 
whole country will rise to a much higher level. 

Today’s threat to our national security is not a matter 
of military weapons alone. We know of other methods, new 
methods of attack. 

The Trojan Horse. The fifth column that betrays a 
nation unprepared for treachery. 

Spies, saboteurs and traitors are the actors in this new 
— With all of these we must and will deal vigor- 
ously. 

But there is an added technique for weakening a nation 
at its very roots, for disrupting the entire pattern of life of 
a people. And it is important that we understand it. 


“Divipinc Forces” ASSAILED 


The method is simple. First, discord—the dissemination 
of discord. A group—not too large—a group that may be 
sectional or racial or political—is encouraged to exploit their 
prejudices through false slogans and emotional appeals. The 
aim of those who deliberately egg on these groups is to 
create confusion of counsel, public indecision, political 
paralysis and eventually a state of panic. 

Sound national policies come to be viewed with a new 
and unreasoning skepticism, not through the wholesome 
political debates of honest and free men, but through the 
clever schemes of foreign agents. 

As a result of these new techniques armament programs 
may be dangerously delayed. Singleness of national purpose 
may be undermined. Men can lose confidence in each other 
and therefore lose confidence in the efficacy of their own 
united action. Faith and courage can yield to doubt and 
fear. The unity of the State can be so sapped that its 
strength is destroyed. 

All this is no idle dream. It has happened time after 
time, in nation after nation, during the last two years. For- 
tunately American men and women are not yet easy dupes. 
Campaigns of group hatred or class struggle have never 
made much headway among us, and are not making head- 
way now. But new forces are being unleashed, deliberately 
planned propagandas to divide and weaken us in the face 
of danger as other nations have been weakened before. 

These dividing forces I do not hesitate to call undiluted 
poison. They must not be allowed to spread in the New 
World as they have in the Old. Our moral and our mental 
defenses must be raised as never before against those who 
would cast a smoke screen across our vision. 
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BUILDING FOR THE FUTURE 


The development of our defense program makes it essen- 
tial that each and every one of us men and women feel that 
we have some contribution to make toward the security of 
our nation. 

At this time, when the world—and the world includes 
our own American Hemisphere—when the world is threat- 
ened by forces of destruction it is my resolve and yours to 
build up our armed defenses. 

We shall build them to whatever heights the future may 
require. 

We shall rebuild them swiftly as the methods of warfare 
swiftly change. 

For more than three centuries we Americans have been 
building on this continent a free society, a society in which 
the promise of the human spirit may find fulfillment. Com- 
mingled here are the blood and the genius of all the peoples 
of the world who have sought this promise. 

We have built well. We are continuing our efforts to 
bring the blessings of a free society, of a free and productive 


economic system, to every family in the land. And this is 
the promise of America. 

It is this that we must continue to build—this that we 
must continue to defend. 

It is the task of our generation, yours and mine. But we 
build and defend not for our generation alone. We defend 
the foundations laid down by our fathers. We build a life 
for generations yet unborn. We defend and we build a way 
of life, not for America alone, but for all mankind. Ours 
is a high duty, a noble task. 

Day and night I pray for the restoration of peace in this 
mad world of ours. It is not necessary that I, the President, 
ask the American people to pray in behalf of such a cause; 
for I know you are praying with me. 

I am certain that out of the hearts of every man, woman 
and child in this land, in every waking minute, a supplica- 
tion goes up to Almighty God; that all of us beg that suf- 
fering and starving, that death and destruction may end— 
and that peace may return to the world. In common affec- 
tion for all mankind, your prayers join with mine—that God 
will heal the wounds and the hearts of humanity. 


Federal Taxes for Defense 


SPREAD THE INCOME TAX BASE 


_ By MARK EISNER, Attorney and former Chairman of the Board of Higher Education of the City of New York 
Delivered over Municipal Broadcasting System, Radio Station WNYC, New York City, Tuesday, May 28, 1940 


rored by Congress in Washington. It is often one of 

the best indexes available for measuring public senti- 
ment on important issues. Our House of Representatives 
reflects the public mind best in an election year. Our Con- 
gressmen like to lie low on most issues when an election 
impends, but they do not dare, on peril of being turned out, 
to disregard matters which require urgent action. 

Perhaps the best proof of the efficacy of our system of 
representative government and its adaptability to national 
needs is the unanimous response by Congress to the almost 
universal demand of the American people to increase appro- 
priations for defense. It is now nearly in the limbo of 
forgotten events, but less than two months ago, the House 
of Representatives cut the Army appropriations almost to 
the detriment of the Army procurement and educational 
order program. By now all America is familiar with the 
excellent practical plan of our war department to ready our 
industrial plants during peacetime, by accumulating a mass 
of practical technical and mechanical experience for the 
immediate production of war necessities, if we should have 
to go to war. Assistant Secretary of War Louis Johnson 
has said that the purpose of these educational orders to in- 
dustry is to reverse our “traditional practice which is to 
wait until a war is upon us before we do anything about it.” 
In the face of this warning, just a week before the German 
legions overran Denmark, our House of Representatives and 
the Senate, concurring, for the sake of economy, reduced 
Army appropriations by eighteen millions of dollars, four- 
teen millions of which were scheduled for the educational 
orders program. Thus, in the 1941 fiscal year, only six to 
ten industrial plants were to receive such orders instead of 
115 plants as originally proposed. 

By contrast, only six weeks later Congress overnight 
almost unanimously voted three billions of dollars for de- 
fense purposes in response to a public opinion which was 


p UBLIC opinion in the United States is usually mir- 


aroused by the dangerous developments in the War overseas. 
When the President, as is his duty as the Commander-in- 
Chief of our armed forces, pointed to the insufficiency of 
our armaments against triumphant dictatorships, and 
sketched an immediate minimum program of defense, the 
response of Congress was instantaneous. The President made 
it very plain that he considered our national security the 
paramount question of the hour. He asked Congress for a 
huge increase in our defense outlays, and Congress responded 
with alacrity. In responding, Congress seemed to agree with 
the President that financing the expansion was a minor 
question, solution of which will be tackled at a later time. 

On May 25th columnist Harlan Miller reported from 
Washington that he had “Strolled into Senator Pat Harri- 
son’s office to find out whether he’s thinking of selling Lib- 
erty Bonds or Defense Bonds or inventing new taxes for 
the new defense program.” Senator Harrison is the able 
Chairman of the Senate Finance Committee. Miller reports 
that Senator Harrison seemed “to think such fiscal puzzles 
(as inventing new taxes for the new defense program) will 
be simpler to solve after election.” I was glad to read in 
the current papers that the Secretary of the Treasury and 
some legislators are now seriously considering the enactment 
of a new revenue measure. Indeed, it is my judgment that 
the country will be better prepared for any emergency if we 
will start building our fiscal defenses now, instead of wait- 
ing until a new Congress convenes some seven months hence 
and a newly elected President takes office. 

I do not have any doubts about the essential soundness of 
our economy. Despite the calamity howlers of all shades of 
political and personal interests, our economic position today 
is stronger than that of any nation in the world. The fac- 
tors which make for this strength are our God-given store 
of essential raw materials and our great nation of produc- 
tive men and women who have the strength and the will 
and the ability to work. Yet, it is idle to deny the financial 
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Strain imposed on our economy by our present commitments 
for our defense needs. What is perhaps even more impor- 
tant, our future defense requirements, especially if it should 
become necessary to take part in the war—will mean a 
burden for which we must have a plan or we risk an eco- 
nomic breakdown. 

Foreign governments have resorted to varisus means for 
financing their defense and wartime needs. The totalitarian 
states, in line with their policy, have harnessed their popu- 
lations to their war machines. Just as so many slaves, they 
pull the entire load, without choice and without considera- 
tion. A form of economic organization has been effected by 
the dictatorship states by which all resources, including 
labor, are at the complete command of the state, before any- 
thing is released for the needs of the individual. Thus the 
man and his family who by their labor succeed in raising a 
crop of cabbages are not permitted to satisfy their hunger 
by eating part of their crop. The produce are the property 
of the state and it retains all for the state, doling out what 
the functionaries think proper. 

This is a system of economic organization which pre- 
vailed among savages, who required no tax laws, because 
their society operated in the pattern of our modern dictator- 
ship. The tax problem in the totalitarian states is no prob- 
lem because in the main government revenues do not derive 
from taxes, but from the labor of slaves. In this connection 
it is interesting to observe that when the Nazis occupy a 
country they immediately confiscate, presumably for the bene- 
fit of the Third Reich, all the resources including the labor 
supply. They organize the population of the occupied states 
into labor battalions and drive them to tasks for which they 
get little or no pay except some uniforms and food to con- 
tinue their usefulness to the Nazi state. Thus the Third 
Reich continues to function and to conduct a most expensive 
war and propaganda machine, although without visible re- 
sources. 

The democratic states which are in the war have con- 
tinued to derive their principal revenues from taxes and 
loans. They have stiffened the tax rates, but they have not 
yet resorted to outright confiscation of private property, 
such as has been done by both Italy and Germany. The 
English Parliament has voted to conscript labor and capital 
to meet the emergency created by the threatened invasion 
of the enemy, but this is not the same as confiscation. Con- 
scription may be compared rather to an enforced tax, to be 
resorted to in times of stress for the common defense. The 
essential tax structure of the Allied Powers have been held 
to the purpose for which taxes have been invented by society, 
namely, to effect an equitable distribution of the burden of 
government among all the people. 

In our modern economy it is not always easy to achieve 
a fair and equitable distribution af the tax burden. Thus, 
for instance, we have insisted that taxes be levied in accord- 
ance with ability to pay, even though the benefits of our 
government accrue to all the people without regard to their 
contributions, to our Treasury. These are some of the 
things which make it necessary to resort to careful tax plan- 
ning in a time like this, when it is so easy to forget taxing 
principles which are fundamental to our society. This is 
the time when tax plans must be available for careful study 
to avoid the inequities which might result from haste and 
the pressure of the need for tax revenues. 

In January of this year the President recommended the 
raising of four hundred and sixty millions in new defense 
taxes, to be apportioned according to ability to pay. Con- 
gress is yet to act on this recommendation. In the last session 
of Congress, Senators Bone and Connelly introduced the 


War Profits Bills. Under these bills individual tax rates 
run up to 99%, and corporate profits in excess of 6% on 
declared capital stock value would be confiscated. 

More recent tax proposals are not so drastic, and yet 
promise to produce considerable revenues. There is a pro- 
posal to enact a supertax or tax on tax, by which an income 
taxpayer would pay an additional percentage on his regular 
tax. Estiniates indicate that a ten per cent supertax will 
yield two hundred million dollars, and a twenty-five per cent 
tax will yield about one-half billion dollars. Another pro- 
posal of a similar character would increase the normal in- 
come tax rate from four to ten per cent effecting a rise 
in income tax revenue of nearly one-half billion dollars. 
There are also several general sales tax bills, which the 
President and all liberal economists deem the least desirable 
because they overburden the poor among us. In the Hoover 
administration it was shown that a two and a quarter per 
cent manufacturer’s excise tax would yield in a depression 
year about five hundred and fifty millions of dollars. 

These and other similar proposals for raising revenues 
seem to me to be unwise, uneconomical and unnecessary at 
this time. In their stead, I hold with Senator LaFollette 
and his colleagues who have long ago advocated a spreading 
of the income tax base. This plan is flexible and very many 
variations of it have been proposed. It recommends itself 
principally because it would increase the number of federal 
income taxpayers in the United States, triple the revenue 
income under some plans, simplify our income tax laws, and 
could be set into operation to produce real revenue in the 
least possible time. 

The May issue of the Bulletin of the National Tax Asso- 
ciation contains a most interesting study by Messrs. Durham 
and Ensley of the University of Denver on “The Revenue 
Possibilities of the Personal Income Tax.” The object of 
this study is “to determine the tax base and the rate schedule 
which would be required in order to raise from personal 
income taxation approximately three times as much revenue 
as is currently being secured.” For “‘illustrative purposes, 
the authors” have increased the number of persons subject 
to taxation and decreased the variety and amount of tax 
exemptions and computed the tax revenue for 1936 as it 
might have been if these changes in the tax laws had been 
effected. 

They found that under such hypothetical conditions the 
federal revenues from income taxes without any changes in 
the existing rates would have mounted to more than three 
times the actual revenues. They also found that nearly 
twenty-five million income tax returns would have been 
filed for 1936 instead of the nearly five and a half million 
returns which were actually filed for that year. The authors 
of the study point out that “even with much lower personal 
exemptions it is the families in the upper income levels who 
would pay most of the total income tax. More than 71 
per cent . . . would have been obtained from families and 
single individuals with incomes of five thousand dollars and 
over.” These figures were based on a family income begin- 
ning at $1250 and a single individual’s income beginning 
at $500. 

If Congress would immediately resort to the expedient of 
spreading the income tax base in accordance with this study, 
there would be a tax return, from personal income sources 
alone, sufficient to meet nearly two-thirds of the emergency 
defense taxes which it has just voted. In 1939 the personal 
income tax revenues were more than nine hundred and 
thirty-seven millions of dollars. A little more than tripling 
this sum would easily net two billions of dollars in revenues, 
equitably distributed without doing harm or injury to our 
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present economic structure. In fact, it would give a sub- 
stantial boost to our economy because it would help Con- 
gress toward the goal of averting a rise in our existing debt 
limit. It would be a spur toward finding additional sources 
of revenue of a stable character. It would be an incentive 
to our legislators to hunt and find items in our budget to 
cut out or reduce, so that our debt limit might be kept 
approximately within the present limits. 

As I said at the beginning, Congress responds to the will 





of the American electorate. If the electorate makes itself 
heard, Congress will not hesitate to enact new taxes. This 
it will do even though it is unorthodox politics to vote new 
taxes in an election year. I have an unbounded faith in the 
patriotism and unselfish devotion of our representatives in 
Washington. They will sense the signals that we, the elec- 
torate, give them in this matter, and they will act accord- 
ingly. This they will do in the fine tradition of our repre- 
sentative system of government. 


We Have Confidence in Our Arms 


WE ARE FIGHTING FOR THE INDEPENDENCE OF ALL 
By PAUL REYNAUD, Premier of France 
Over radio from Paris, France, June 6th, 1940 


SPOKE twice recently, each time announcing bad news. 
I On May 21 I told the Senate that the Germans were at 
Amiens. On May 28 I told you that the Belgian King 
had betrayed us and that the road to Dunkerque was open. 

Today, at an hour which is still grave, I will outline my 
reasons for hope—not mere words but facts. 

Germany embarked upon three enterprises, one after an- 
other, summoning, as usual, all her brutality and cunning. 

The first enterprise: German propaganda announced 
that the Allied Armies fighting in Belgium were encircled 
and ready to be destroyed, that, cut off from the sea, lack- 
ing munitions and food, they were heading for an unprece- 
dented capitulation. 

In view of the impossibility of making up for this loss, 
the Germans declared that the Allies’ morale had collapsed. 
However, the iron circle was not closed. Three hundred and 
thirty-five thousand Allied soldiers embarked from Dun- 
kerque, showing Germany what control of the sea signifies. 

Far from collapsing, the morale of our troops and of our 
country proved worthy of our ancestors. The heroism of 
the combats in Flanders and of the battles in Dunkerque 
belongs to history. The greatness of our military chiefs 
magnificently revealed itself in those days. 


Crres Revivat or GLory 
This morning I received Admiral [Jean Charles] Abrial, 


the defender of Dunkerque. In the face of such men, who 
forced the admiration of the whole world, France feels how 
the eternally young glory of the generals of the revolution 
and the admirals of the Kings of France comes to life again. 

This glory was revived by thousands of obscure sacrifices. 
Maybe living witnesses will verify the deeds of our army of 
the North, our air force and our sailors. These heroes 
redeemed us. After the surprises of the first combats the 
soldiers of 1940 revealed themselves the equals of those of 
1914, who never doubted victory, even when the Germans 
were at Senlis. So much for the first German enterprise. 

The second aimed to break the morale of Paris. Last 
Monday Hitler organized a spectacular raid on Paris. He 
mobilized hundreds of bombing and chaser planes. It is of 
small importance what objectives were aimed at since every- 
body knows that women and children would necessarily be 
hit, whatever the objective. 

Has all this affected Paris? Not for a minute. A few 
minutes after the bombing I saw on the spot the proud faces 
of our men and women workers of Paris who cannot tremble. 
We know what the colossal raid means for the people of 
Paris—nothing. 





You know that we did not leave the raid without reply. 
On Tuesday night several waves of British bombers attacked 
factories in the Ruhr and bombs fell at Dortmund, Frank- 
fort, Dusseldorf and Cologne. The fire of oil tanks in Essen 
was visible for 150 kilometers. French bombers flew over 
Mannheim, Ulm, Ludwigshafen and Munich. The huge 
factory of the Badische Aniline works was set afire. There 
will be similar reprisals for each raid of a French town in 
the future. 

The most decisive German enterprise is the one we see 
today. It is the battle of France. It is an attack in grand 
style preceded by the proclamation of Hitler to his troops. 
All means, we know, are utilized, planes, armored units seek- 
ing to infiltrate and then to break the front. 

The battle has hardly begun. I will not tell you anything 
except what Weygand [General Maxine] told me: “I am 
satisfied with the manner in which the battle is engaged and 
my orders to resist at any cost are being executed.” 

We are forced to improvise our resistance according to 
the terrain. The French now show they can adapt themselves 
to new war conditions. Hundreds of enemy tanks have been 
destroyed. 

Since the beginning of the battle the whole world has been 
following breathlessly the vicissitudes of the struggle, since 
its fate will be decided for hundreds of years, as Hitler said, 
by the battle of June, 1940. The whole world now knows 
the risk of domination for Europe and beyond—a regime of 
oppression in which people of non-Germanic blood would 
play the role of slaves. 

There would be ruses at first, but insults and lashes, the 
whipping of the faces of workers, the physical and moral 
destruction of the elite would follow. This is the new world 
Hitler announced in his proclamation—the Middle-Ages 
which would not be illuminated by the charity of Christ. 


Sees Hirier’s DREAM FALL 


The dream of German hegemony will clash with French 
resolution. The France resisting Hitler today is not one 
between two wars. It is a different France, just as England 
combating Hitler is not the England of the past twenty 
years. We of June, 1940, shall not lose our time debating 
responsibilities when the country is in danger. 

We shall not weaken France by dividing her. We all bear 
responsibilities, every one of us. 

Our first duty is to recognize our faults. In their gov- 
ernments the public opinion of democracies long lacked 
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clearsightedness and courage. The idea of patriotism, of mili- 
tary valor, was neglected. We must admit it once and for 
all and close this chapter of the history of the world with 
the indomitable energy of those whose eyes were opened. 

What is discord good for? Who is interested to serve 
[Dr. Joseph] Goebbels’s [Reich Minister of Propaganda] 
propaganda by it? The French masses hear with contempt 
his slogan describing France as a plutocratic country. France, 
like her ally, is calm and proud. 

For some time there have been circulating tenacious ru- 
mors of new conflicts. The Allies have one in interest in 
common with all other European countries, namely, to pre- 





vent German hegemony. Our soldiers on the Somme and 
Aisne are fighting for the independence of all. 

There is no nation with whom France could not settle 
peacefully divergences which seemingly separate them. I have 
publicly said, and I repeat, that France wishes the settle- 
ment of these problems and expects the reconstruction of a 
Europe wherein the independence and the prosperity of every 
nation is insured. 

All spectators of the tragedy of the Battle of France must 
comprehend this quickly; for immense values are at stake 
and time is limited. 

As for us, more than ever, we have confidence in our arms. 


American Democracy at the Crossroads 


HAVE WE THE COURAGE TO FACE THE REALITIES OF THE SITUATION 


By DR. FRANK AYDELOTTE, President, Swarthmore College 
Commencement Address, Swarthmore College, June 3, 1940 


today and attempt haltingly to express those feelings, 

too deep for words, which fill our hearts as we go forth 
from Swarthmore together. The Seniors have been here 
four years during which time the shadows of the present 
calamity have been extending further and further across 
the landscape and darkening the sky more and more in this 
and every other country. I myself have been nineteen years 
at Swarthmore—almost exactly the interval between two 
world wars. This has been a time of boom and depression, 
of wide-spread unemployment, of decline in international 
trade and decay of ideals of political and economic freedom, 
and of international good faith. These years have seen the 
development of Communism in Russia, and rise of Fascism in 
Italy, and the domination of Germany by the Nazis. They 
have been years which the citizens of this country have 
passed in the vain effort to isolate themselves from the 
troubles of the world. 

As I look back on this period between two world wars 
I wonder what the members of the class of 1940 will think 
of it when they return to Swarthmore as the class of 1890 
has done today for their 50th reunion. It seems to me pos- 
sible that everyone living may in the future look back upon 
the period from 1920 to 1940 as the brightest and sunniest 
in their lives. It is also possible that men may look back 
upon this period as the troubled beginning of a happier 
and more serene day than men have ever known before. 
The one thing that seems to me clear is that tremendous 
changes lie ahead and that democratic civilization must either 
build upon the foundations of the past a stronger and a 
greater future or must end altogether. 

We in the United States must face these problems. The 
American people often seem to me to make neutrality an 
excuse for refusing to think. It seems almost as if our lead- 
ers did not dare to answer the questions put to us by the 
war in Europe. Thanks to the wonderful organization of 
our newspaper press and radio the people the United States 
probably know more about the actual events which are tak- 
ing place in Europe than any other people on earth. On 
the other hand we have thought less than almost any other 
people about the issues of the war and their possible sig- 
nificance for us. A democracy which refuses to think, which 
refuses to face reality is in serious danger. 

The American people seem to be waking up, though 


[: is by invitation of the Senior Class that I address you 


slowly, to the tremendous stake which this country has in 
the outcome of the war in Europe. Should the Germans 
win in the present struggle the whole future history of this 
country will be changed. If the Germans possess the English 
fleet and the English naval bases it would probably be impos- 
sible for us to defend our interests in Latin America and 
the Far East. If we chose to sacrifice those interests and to 
submit to German domination of our foreign relations and 
our international trade we might be allowed to remain at 
peace, but it would be a peace hard for a proud people to 
accept. 

Even though the Germans might not invade this coun- 
try with tanks and planes they would be certain to invade 
it with their ideas and to transform us more or less into 
their own likeness. Indeed that process has already begun. 
If the Germans should win the war military preparation and 
military service on a scale hitherto unknown would be inev- 
itable in the United States. For a generation to come our eco- 
nomic life would be regimented, our young men compelled 
to do military service, our taxes vastly increased by the pro- 
duction of materials of war, and the free, irresponsible life 
of a democracy would be ours no more as long as Germany 
maintained her present character and remained master of 
the world. 

All the interests of those Americans who are primarily 
interested in peace and of those whose first concern is the 
defense of this country alike dictate immediate assistance to 
the Allies by every means possible to us short of war. Brit- 
ain and France are our first line of defense against the Nazi 
effort to dominate the world. They are fighting our battle. 
It will be good for our souls to recognize this fact and it 
will serve the interests both of peace and national defense 
to take the steps which will be prompted by that recognition. 
When the great mass of our citizens see the situation clearly 
they will bring irresistible pressure upon the American gov- 
ernment to make available to the Allies our airplanes and 
other war material, our military secrets, our great financial 
resources, and the immense productive capacity of American 
industry. The danger is that our people, misled by the false 
hope of isolation from the world, will delay too long to face 
the realities of the situation. Prompt action offers at the 
moment the best chance of keeping America out of war and 
of insuring a world in which the continuance of democratic 
government will be possible. 
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If, as we hope, the Allies win the war we shall be con- 
fronted with another great test of our faith and our ideal- 
ism. The situation will probably be somewhat similar to 
that which confronted the world in 1918. The democracies 
would again have the opportunity of trying to organize the 
world for peace and the question would be whether they 
had learned sufficiently the lessons of the last twenty years 
to make a greater success this time. 

Many people in this country would be skeptical of such 
success. They argue that the democracies have had twenty 
years in which to organize the world for peace and the 
result of all their efforts has been complete failure. They 
point out that twenty years ago the Allies were master of 
Europe, a League of Nations had been organized, many of 
the most brilliant minds of the world were attacking the 
problem of preserving peace and internationa: order, all 
without success. 

Individuals of this way of thinking ask what good may 
be expected by defeating the Germans again. They are dis- 
illusioned by the failure of the last twenty years and they 
would have this country take no part in any future effort 
to establish a saner and stronger system of international 
government which would make wars impossible. 

I am sorry to say that such pessimism is too often the view 
of those who are most interested in peace. Too many paci- 
fists are also isolationists. Furthermore those people who 
are the strongest in their objection to war too often take a 
merely negative position and do not see that it is the re- 
sponsibiliy of those of us who oppose war to advocate some 
constructive plan of world government which will make war 
impossible. 

The Director of Pendle Hill recently made an impressive 
statement of the irreconcilable conflict between the pacifist 
and the isolationist. The pacifist, said Dr. Brinton, cannot 
possibly be an isolationist for the reason that the isolation- 
ist says in effect that we shall have no relations with other 
countries, except to fight them, while the pacifist is willing 
to cooperate with other countries precisely to the end of 
keeping the peace. The point is very important, and it is 
too little understood by peace workers in this and in other 
countries. 

This lack of faith in the possibility of a better future for 
the world is the weakest element in all the democracies 
today. It stands in striking contrast to what seems to be 
the attitude of the Nazis in their fierce crusade against de- 
mocracy. The faith of the Nazi youth in Adolph Hitler and 
in what he stands for seems to us so fantastic as to be hardly 
sane. Doubtless it is based upon false assumptions and is 
doomed to speedy disappointment, but for the moment it has 
filled a great nation with a kind of maniacal fury. The Nazis 
look with contempt upon democracies as something that is 
soft, slow, fumbling, and ineffective. They despise our love 
of comfort and of individual liberty and believe that they, 
as a hardier and superior race, have the mission of destroy- 
ing democratic liberty and of using the wealth and resources 
of democratic countries in the service of what they con- 
sider to be their own superior culture. 

Doubtless the unity of Germany is not so perfect as it 
looks from the outside and is partly the result, not of con- 
viction but of censorship and machine guns. Nevertheless 
it seems clear that the Nazi youth have to a surprising ex- 
tent been convinced by their own propaganda and brought 
to enlist with enthusiasm in a crusade against the whole 
democratic world. 

It may be that the Nazi scourge will improve democracy 
if it does not utterly destroy it. It is good for our souls 


to realize that in democratic countries men have come to 
accept with too much complacency their privileges and their 
blessings. We take for granted liberties which our fore- 
fathers won by courage, intelligence, and idealism. We for- 
get that we can continue to possess these liberties only 
by deserving them. 

Whatever turn events may take in the future, they bid 
fair to teach this country the lesson we have found it so 
dificult to learn, of the difference between isolation and 
peace. For twenty years we have pursued an isolationist 
policy in the belief that it would bring us peace. Instead 
our policies have provided for the Germans precisely the 
opportunity which they wanted, and we have to that extent 
assisted in bringing on the present war. The voice of those 
wiser pacifists who perceived the inconsistency of pacifism 
and isolation has gone unheeded. 

Certainly the antithesis to peace is such a state of inter- 
national anarchy as we have had in the world since the 
breakdown of the League of Nations a few years ago. 
Science and industry are rapidly unifying the whole world. 
That unity must be expressed also in our political organiza- 
tions or we shall never have peace. Unrestricted national 
sovereignty and excessive nationalism have produced this war 
and will continue to produce war so long as they are unre- 
strained. We shall never have peace in the world until we 
have some effective international government which will place 
limits upon national sovereignty and which will safeguard 
the peace just as our national governments safeguard the 
peace within their own borders. 

The League of Nations was an attempt at such an inter- 
national government. It did not succeed partly because the 
strongest and richest nation in the world was not a member, 
partly because. of faults within the Covenant of the League. 
The whole democratic world today is eagerly discussing such 
changes and improvements in the organization of interna- 
tional government as would make its success more probable. 
That discussion is extraordinarily interesting, and I have 
myself no doubt that the thought which is being applied 
to the question will in the end reach a successful conclusion 
just as we solved a similar problem in the working out of 
the American Constitution in a long hot summer in Phila- 
delphia 150 years ago. 

The great question before the democracies today is whether 
their people have the courage to face the realities of the 
present situation and the faith to believe that if the Ger- 
mans are again defeated, they will have the intelligence and 
the idealism to solve the problem more successfully than 
during the last twenty years. The survival of democracy 
depends in the last analysis not upon guns or ships or air- 
planes or military technique of material wealth, but rather 
upon the faith and idealism of the peoples which compose 
them. The attitude of every democracy is important, but 
it is no exaggeration to say that the fate of the world today 
hangs more upon the courage and idealism of the citizens 
of this country than of any other. 

The contribution which the United States can make in 
this desperate emergency depends upon how fully and how 
quickly we can learn the lessons of our past mistakes, de- 
pends upon our realization that the world situation is partly 
our concern and our responsibility, depends upon our realiza- 
tion that we cannot enjoy the blessings of peace and freedom 
without deserving them. It depends upon our having the 
faith and idealism to imagine a better future for the world 
and upon our having the discipline and determination to 
take the steps which are necessary to translate that dream 
into reality. 
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Cultural Self-Reliance and the 
Democratic Process 


THE DEMOCRATIC PROCESS IS NOT THE RULE OF THE MAJORITY 
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democracy. Culture does not seem to be in people’s 

minds very much. As for democracy, it has become a 
standard pattern of speech to say it is fighting a last ditch 
struggle for its life in Belgium and France. We may remind 
ourselves that it is only twenty months ago that we 
had “peace in our time,” that only last summer the late 
Senator Borah had better information than the Department 
of State on the likelihood of war, that when war came his 
phrase about a “phony war” won widespread use. It has 
been asserted so often that people have believed that laws 
made by politicians could keep us out of war! The power 
of politics to maintain the peace is not enough—and that 
should have been obvious from the first. Neither appease- 
ment on the part of England, nor abandonment of freedom 
of the seas by the United States was of the slightest use. 

Only a few short weeks ago there was a smug faith in 
a second line of defense—economic power. We were given 
statistics about oil and rubber and other commodities, dis- 
cussion of the condition of Russian and German railroads, 
ice in the Danube—and a thousand other things which now 
seem unreal. The supremacy of the Allies in material re- 
sources seemed to make their victory only a matter of time 
and patience while the blockade did its relentless work. 
But now it is said that economic resources are not decisive 
unless they are translated into striking power. Economics 
follows politics over the dam as the decisive factor. 

Now we put our faith, so to speak, in horses, despite the 
warning that “an horse is a vain thing for safety: neither 
shall he deliver any by his great strength.” Yet we have 
the Trojan horse in the form of the Fifth Column, Pegasus 
in the air, the draft horses of the tanks. Force, striking 
power—that is all that counts. So Hitler tells his men that 
on their arms rests “the fate of the German nation for the 
next one thousand years.” It is the current cliché in Amer- 
ica that the future of western civilization in general, and of 
democracy in particular, hinges upon the outcome of the 
great battle now raging. Both sides seem to be agreed upon 
the point—but that does not make it true. We may be re- 
minded that Napoleon ruled Europe, that France was beaten 
in 1870 and Germany was crushed in 1919. These military 
events had enormous consequences, but civilization did not 
rise or fall with them. 

How does it happen that men say nothing of soul force, 
of moral stamina, of cultural continuity which will count 
more in the long run than political maneuvers, economic 
factors, or physical force? It is my thesis today that the 
future of democracy depends upon a self-reliant culture, and 
that the achievement of that kind of culture is the central 
task of adult education. 

In speaking of adult education, I shall exclude adult 
training, which I define as activities by which an adult seeks 
to improve his vocational efficiency. I would not, even by 
inference, appear to deprecate such activity. It is legitimate, 
it is important, it ought to be encouraged; it has some rele- 
vance, certainly, to the problems of democracy, but it is not 


|: is a peculiar moment to speak of either culture or 


the vital issue. Instead of speaking of education as it is 
loosely used to refer to any aspect of self-improvement, I 
shall employ the word as it may more strictly be used—as 
the pursuit of a self-reliant culture. The central objective 
of adult education is a mature grasp upon the issues of life. 
It recognizes the essential tragedy of life, and seeks to master 
it. We know that all the richness of mind, all the wealth 
of personality, all the talent for appreciation of art and 
music and letters—in short all the aspects of a self-reliant 
culture—eventuate in death. That is the issue which must 
be faced. Fear is the instant response: a self-reliant culture 
cannot save us from what we fear, but can save us from 
the fear that makes it terrible. Confronting this reality and 
coming to terms with it upon a positive basis are the central 
facts of adult education. Therefore, it is fair to say that the 
process of adult education finds its ultimate validity within 
itself. It may be wholly unrelated to improvement in eco- 
nomic or social status, or enrichment in any sense other than 
intellectual, emotional, and spiritual. 

In recent years our thinking upon this simple but es- 
sential point has been victimized by certain slogans. “Social 
security” is one. Like other slogans, it is designed as a 
hypnotic, to destroy independence of thought and canalize 
our ideas. With the substance of the procedures covered by 
the phrase I am not concerned. They may be good or bad 
depending upon their administration, their solvency, and 
many other factors irrelevant to this discussion. But the 
name and the philosophy implicit in the name are anti- 
thetical to all that may save democracy, or make it a vital 
force. The accent upon “social” represents a retreat from 
faith in the individual. Once the individual is relegated to 
a secondary position and society is put first, totalitarianism 
is the inevitable consequence. You have pinned your faith 
in political solutions and engrossment by the state is on its 
way. 

Equally the accent upon security is corrosive of the forces 
that make for democracy. By its very nature life cannot 
be secure; you are never out of danger of death until you 
are safely dead. Another phase of this dishonest word “se- 
curity” is the slogan “safety first.” It is obvious we do not 
mean it. If we meant it, we would not fly at all, we would 
not build cheaper cars to go at higher speeds—all the ac- 
cent upon speed would disappear. Even in industry it is pro- 
duction first, safety somewhere behind. 

The fault is not in hedging some of life’s physical hazards 
by insurance or by care; the fault is in pretending that you 
are abolishing them instead of hedging them. That is dis- 
honest, but it is even worse; it is a hypnotic by which men 
are led to think of escape from the law of life instead of 
its fulfillment. 

Whether you speak of democracy or of culture there is 
no way of escape from the individual as the factor of ulti- 
mate significance. That should be obvious so far as de- 
mocracy is concerned. For democracy is that form of po- 
litical organization by which the state is the servant of the 
individual citizen and is obligated to do his bidding. 
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It seems to me equally obvious when we speak of culture. 
Without self-reliance there can be no such thing. Any 
concept of culture which requires it to be propped up with 
external support, to be kept alive by artificial stimulation, 
to be freed of morbidity by gregariousness is hopeless. Cul- 
ture is an individual response to values. The mind on a 
great book, the mind on a true work of art, or upon nature, 
the whole being caught up in the intensity of some passage 
of ineffable beauty in music, is a mind responding like no 
other in the world, either then, or before, or ever again, 
and is not only an intellectual but a cultural integer. Walt 
Whitman touched this individuality of response with a poet’s 
insight: 

“We consider bibles and religions divine—I do not say 

they are not divine, 

I say they have all grown out of you, and may grow out 


of you still, 

It is not they who give the life, it is you who give the 
life. 

“All architecture is what you do to it when you look 
upon it, 


(Did you think it was in the white or gray stone? or the 
lines of the arches and cornices?) 


All music is what awakes from you when you are re- 
minded by the instruments, 


It is not the violins and the cornets, it is not the oboe nor 
the beating drums, not the score of the baritone singer 
singing his sweet romanza, nor that of the men’s 
chorus, nor that of the woman’s chorus, 


It is nearer and farther than they.” 


There is no false emphasis here upon facts; the reality is the 
sense of values, and values can never be a group possession. 
They are utterly individual even when many individuals 
approximate a common ideal. 

Not only logic but observation and experience reveal that 
dependence upon gregariousness for a self-reliant culture 
is hopeless. This applies even to reading. It is obvious that 
it is useful to read what some friends read in order to dis- 
cuss with them the substance and significance of a book. 
But the determined pursuit of the ten best sellers is not a 
means of expressing self-reliance. We all recognize that 
the desperate vogue of a popular song is a guarantee of its 
ephemeral character. It is too thin to stand so much wear 
and tear. Its insistent impact upon minds that never en- 
joyed it or no longer enjoy it establishes irritations and many 
other kinds of negative response. Similarly the purchase 
of three pounds of book in order not be out of step with 
three hundred thousand other people cannot be the road to 
a self-reliant culture. Under the impulse of a contrary im- 
pression, however, it is now generally assumed that all those 
who took Abbe Dimnet’s homeopathic prescription on The 
Art of Thinking have had no benefit. Indeed, if you have 
not experienced the strong medicine of Adler’s How to Read 
a Book, it is regarded as doubtful that you are literate. One 
wonders how our fathers ever gained anything from books 
without these essential intimations! Self-reliance should 
mean just what the words normally imply. It should repre- 
sent the exercise of one’s own matured taste and should in- 
volve the free choice of things new or things old, things 
popular or things unpopular, things meaningful to many or 
to few. 

It needs to be said, also, that there is no short cut to any 
of our objectives—democracy, self-reliance, or culture. One 
of the reasons for current discouragements is the failure to 


recognize this simple and, indeed, obvious fact. The achieve- 
ment of culture is no short-run objective. There is a quality 
of immediacy, and consequently an ephemeral character, in 
technical information. It is speedily out of date. Little that 
was written in some fields one hundred years ago, or fifty 
years ago in other fields, or even a decade ago in yet other 
regions of knowledge has much utility today. Indeed, so 
rapidly do relevant facts pass into obsolescence that we have 
a sense of change in the world that is not wholly warranted. 
For wisdom, the fruit of an intelligent mind activated by a 
high heart, is not made irrelevant or obsolete by changes in 
the political structure, in the economic scene, or any other 
environmental change—even disastrous defeat in war. That 
is why the conspicuous changes technology makes in our 
lives are often essentially superficial, while the well-springs 
of life are not deeply affected. There is cultural continuity 
in the midst of material change. 

It may be objected that this individualistic kind of culture 
cannot be attained by the millions. That is the sort of ob- 
jection one would anticipate from the citizen of Chicago 
who over half a century ago agreed that his city had never 
gone in for culture, but when it did, it would make culture 
hum. No one has ever made it hum yet, but that is no reason 
for proclaiming defeat. Of course not everyone will be 
self-reliant, and some will never be wise. Some people will 
never participate to the theoretical limit in any aspect of life. 
But they will respond to the leadership of those who do. 
Those who have a clear point of view, a deep and abiding 
purpose, exercise an influence out of all proportion to their 
numbers. And if their points of view are those of self- 
reliance, and their purpose is democratic, our institutions 
will be stabilized and enriched. 

It is sheer nonsense to suppose that democracy ceases to be 
democracy if there is cultural leadership or social leadership 
or economic leadership or political leadership. The concep- 
tion of democracy as leveling all down to the lowest is ab- 
surd; it cannot be justified by the work of any of the great 
theorists who have discussed democracy nor any of the prac- 
titioners who have made it a vivid force in the life of man- 
kind. As a little leaven mixed in the lump may ultimately 
influence it all, so also a relatively small number of persons 
of intelligence, of integrity, of sensitive appreciations, of 
spiritual insight, of emotional balance, and deep conviction 
may also leaven the lump. 

That figure is worth thinking about from another point 
of view. Like hidden leaven, leadership need not always be 
conspicuous. It need not always be vocal. Often it will not 
be self-conscious. The wisdom of this quiet leaven may not 
even come from books or men of the schools. The man who 
has wrestled with the soil and has learned at first-hand the 
ways of nature, who has looked at the stars and reflected 
upon human destiny may achieve a homely wisdom which is 
adult education in one of its finest manifestations. There 
are those who can hear more in the whispers of the wind 
than others will learn sitting at the feet of Gamaliel. There 
are those, like the boy in Padraic Colum’s beautiful stories of 
The Boy Who Knew What the Birds Said, who learn more 
listening to them than to discussions of the Townsend Plan 
at a public forum. It is appropriate that it was in her book, 
Renascence, that Edna St. Vincent Millay wrote: 


“T will look at cliffs and clouds with quiet eyes 
Watch the wind bow down the grass 
And the grass rise.” 


There are still some who lift their eyes unto the hills from 
whence cometh our help, and who attain perspective, physical 
and moral, intellectual and spiritual, through that experi- 
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ence. There are many such, and though “in the assembly 
they shall not mount on high, they shall not sit on the seat 
of the judge * * * neither shall they declare instruction 
and judgment,” nonetheless, in their communities they will 
exercise a quiet influence. They will bring sanity in place of 
hysteria; they will use judgment in place of passion; they 
will play their part in maintaining the fabric of the world. 

We of the schools could make no more terrible error than 
to confuse knowledge with wisdom and the stuff from books 
with the substance of understanding. When, therefore, I 
hear someone lamenting, as I heard an expert the other day, 
that a self-reliant culture was impossible because the aver- 
age mental age was between ten and twelve years, | am 
moved to ask why we should be more powerfully influenced 
in our hopes and fears by some pseudo-scientific verbal 
formula than by the experience of the race. 

As I thought on this defeatist spirit touching culture and 
democracy in America, there came inescapably to my mind 
the conversation I had with a Norwegian gardener in the 
Hardanger district last summer. With a primitive kind of 
scraper he was digging the grass out of the gravel path of 
the little garden in front of the hotel at the end of a calm 
and beautiful fjord. His formal schooling had consisted of 
very little. He had learned English by listening to the 
radio. In terms of money, in terms of opportunity, in terms 
of housing and plumbing, in short, in terms of any of the ma- 
terial standards which we so commonly accept, he would 
indubitably be damned with those glib hypnotic words, “one 
of the underprivileged.” But in his comments there was 
sanity, a lucid and penetrating simplicity ; there was wisdom. 
Perhaps he was one of those described by Leland Stowe as 
“too civilized” effectively to resist the German invader. 
Certainly he was not equipped for Blitzkrieg. But surely 
also, when the echoes of bombs no longer shatter the silence 
of his quiet home, he will be the one, if any, to defeat the 
gloomy prophecies of social and moral and intellectual disin- 
tegration. He will be one who will maintain the fabric of the 
world. He will be lost neither in cynicism nor utopian schemes 
of revolution. Never having misinterpreted life as a joyride 
or a world’s fair, never having fled from reality, he will not 
have lost his bearings in a sea of trouble. And when, in the 
course of time, the democratic process can reassert itself in 
his native country, he will be both its justification and its 
guarantee. 

One other notable educational experience pointed the 
same moral. In a little hamlet of Fynshav on the Island 
of Als in Denmark, long owned by Germany and now 
again in German hands, there was a school building which 
might pass for a barrack, except that it was made beautiful 
by gardens and planting provided by the students. With 
cots and benches inherited from the last war, with equip- 
ment which would make a schoolhouse in the Ozarks seem 
elaborate, a folk high school was operating under the in- 
spiration of Bishop Grundtvig, though he has long been 
dead. A man and his wife were the principal and the 
faculty and the business manager and the housekeeper and 
the gardener and whatever else you may think of—save 
for cook and bottlewasher. They had about them adult 
students. I have no doubt that if they had been given an 
intelligence test, the results, interpreted, as is customary, 
wholly without intelligence, would have been so dishearten- 
ing that their education would have seemed to be hopeless 
and would never have been attempted. As one looked at 
their three-tiered bunks and saw their plain well-worn 
clothing, the primitive nature of their life, and their limited 
economic prospects, they also would be damned as under- 
privileged. It would have seemed to the educational tech- 


nicians who have so captured our imagination that these 
students needed not culture but a trade—that energy should 
not have been put upon spiritual orientation but upon vo- 
cational skill. 

Any standardizing agency in America would drop such a 
school from its approved list. Its faculty had not enough 
degrees, not even the “equivalent” of a doctor of philosophy 
degree. Neither the hvadmaster nor his wie could meet the 
formal requirements for a teacher’s certificate in any state 
of this Union. The school had not enough books, not enough 
laboratory equipment, not enough of anything that could be 
counted or measured. The poor benighted students with 
such slender intelligence, such hopeless economic prospects, 
had only three or four or five months to spend in the school. 
That would not permit of any substantial achievement which 
could be tested, measured, callipered, set forth in terms of 
coefficients or correlation, regression equations, Sigma scores, 
and “probable errors.” It is an axiom of our system that 
learning which is incapable of such magnificent demon- 
strations verily cannot exist. 

But those in charge, never having been introduced to the 
bewildering marvels of “scientific” education, blissfully 
neglected them. Not knowing enough to know their pupils 
were dolts, they treated them with respect instead of con- 
decension. Not realizing their pupils had no economic out- 
lets for what they learned, they instructed them with en- 
thusiasm instead of pity, knowing nothing of “guidance,” 
that last refuge of the confused educator, they offered in- 
spiring leadership. And the response defies the statisticians 
who rule our educational procedures. 

I heard those students sing; they sang with beauty and 
with freshness that comes from the heart. I saw their handi- 
crafts, not made to sell, not made to give them vocational 
skill, but made to give expression to an innate sense of 
beauty which false standards had not overlaid, made to give 
an outlet to human energies not engrossed by the scramble 
for power and money. Although I could not understand his 
words, I could not mistake the depth and the earnestness, the 
sincerity and the passion with which that undertrained and 
underpaid man-of-all-work, the head of the school dis- 
cussed the history and the poetry, the traditions and the 
culture of Denmark. 

“Predict the tides— 
But still the mind goes free, 
Unhindered by the moon, 
Untaught by prophecy, 
Yet holding vastness in its cell 
Like captive oceans in a shell. 


Forecast the wind— 

But still the heart shall go 
Through wider spaces of the sky 
Than wind can ever know 

And by imagination draw near 
The spindle of this turning sphere. 


Foretell the rain, 

Snow, sun and hail— 

But we the unpredicted ones 
May climb to pinnacles and fail 
Without a chart unless we find 
The secret weathers of the mind.” 


That teacher knew more of the secret weathers of the mind 
than all the educational technicians in America could ever 
tell him. 

The objective of the school was a self-reliant culture, and 
experience has shown that schools of such a type stimulate 
it, that their former students have maintained the fabric 
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of democracy. Even though the tide of terror has rolled over 
that quiet countryside, we may well be reminded that it has 
rolled before. And I must predict that until mankind comes 
to a standard of values more nearly theirs than ours, war 
will roll over that land again and yet again. They were 
powerless to resist it, for physical force was denied them. 
They were inadequate in numbers. Their resources were 
of the mind and the spirit, not of material things. There 
was not a strategic hill, even, for them to defend. As a 
German officer scornfully said, “They could be conquered 
over the telephone.” However, the many years of earlier 
German rule did not make the people less Danish, and unless 
they stay submerged for more than two generations, what 
they got in that school, which by American standards was 
an incredible school, will survive in them and their children. 
Those students will never attain to the full stature of man- 
hood as measured by a Ford, a radio, and a bathtub which 
were set by one of our foremost industrialists as the ideal 
for the salvation of Poland only a decade ago. But by a 
different standard they may have more significance, for they 
have a deep and abiding faith in themselves, a sane approach 
to life and its realities. I suggest that democracy will find a 
suser foundation upon those qualities than upon the material- 
istic trivia of which we chatter so interminably. 

As I read the American White Paper, with a mounting 
sense of indignation I learned how one of our “policy 
makers” recorded his “feeling of seeing a civilization break- 
ing, of seeing it dying before its actual death.” Musing upon 
the magnificent arrogance of this banality, it seemed the fruit 
of overemphasis upon knowledge and intellectual power, and 
a lack of cultural perspective. I suspect that Norwegian 
gardener with his earthy wisdom and the self-reliant Danes 
searching for values see it in better perspective. I doubt 
that any of them would be so ignorantly despairing as to say, 
“We are ending our death watch over Europe.” Perhaps 
they have not taken freedom so much for granted, and are 
more patient as they wait its fulfillment. 

I am not suggesting that these illustrations show the only 
road to a self-reliant culture. Far from it: I was seeking 
only to indicate that the defeatist assumptions that culture is 
impossible for the millions are not borne out by experience. 
| have known many a Yankee farmer with the same qualities 
of shrewdness, tolerance, common sense, and wisdom that 
marked the Norwegian gardener. I am not suggesting we 
should hustle out and establish folk high schools upon Bishop 
Grundtvig’s pattern. The virtue and the effectiveness of 
his schools arose from their indigenous character. But I am 
insisting that the spiritual and cultural potentialities of men 
and women cannot be gauged by formal and pseudo-scientific 
measurements. Indeed these often blind us to the deep cul- 
tural urge which has marked the experience of the race. 

Only as knowledge falls into its right perspective and 
wisdom emerges from a fog of terms can we attain a yet 
broader and more genuinely self-reliant culture. One has 
only to listen to the radio to realize that Americans already 
know more things that do not amount to anything than any 
other people on the face of the globe. But we have not yet 
learned that “to fear the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” 
I say it is a barrier to culture to put “In God We Trust” 
upon our coinage but never upon our schoolhouses. It is a bar- 
rier to culture to have public officials tell us that our economic 
system has broken down; to have sociologists in a govern- 
ment survey tell us that our social system has broken down; 
and politicians tell us that there is an invisible government 
by business, or a visible government of business. The school- 
masters say that the family has disappeared and the schools 
must take over the function of the home. We exclude from 





the schools the greatest piece of literature mankind has 
known on the ground that it is partisan, and then worry 
because our schools do not teach patriotism, which is partisan 
by definition. 

Today the proponents of general education, which has 
become the new hypnotic slogan, talk about “the facts neces- 
sary for everyday living,” but they do not dare to speak in 
terms of values. The spiritual life goes whollly unrec- 
ognized ; cultural values appear only by inference and with 
apology. Many aspects of the urge to promote general edu- 
cation are self-defeating and for those very reasons. Until 
we sincerely believe that life is more than meat and the 
body than raiment, we will continue to be defeatist in our 
fundamental thinking and defensive in our fundamental 
procedures. 

If culture has ever been based upon defeatist assumptions 
and negative gestures, much less a self-reliant culture, then 
my reading of history has been worthless. There was talk, 
a few years ago, of clearing the money changers from the 
temple. One set were driven out only to be replaced by a 
new and more raucous group, whose materialistic interpre- 
tation of life, whose jaded and diminished faith in the essen- 
tial solvency of democracy, whose hope to drown our troubles 
in a sea of expenditures, whose attempt to make small change 
by having us live in a philatelic paradise are all part of the 
record. Who, in the last decade, has dared to say the one 
thing essential to a self-reliant culture as the foundation of 
democracy,—‘“The kingdom of God is within you.” When 
the day to raise our voices in thanksgiving to Almighty God 
is selected with an eye to the retail grocery trade, we have 
a point of view which is morally bankrupt, and culturally 
incredible. 

Such distortions in values twist everything until it is seen 
wrong end to. It is for this reason that progress brings fear 
instead of courage. Each instrument we forge terrorizes us, 
and each new tool becomes a menace. The first mass intelli- 
gence test was the Army Alpha; its positive features are 
forgotten; the real effect was to convince us that we are a 
nation of morons. Army physical examinations proved we 
are a race with flat feet. The Wasserman test proves that 
syphilis will get you if you don’t watch out. We have had 
mad talk of a holiday for science. The chairman of the 
Temporary National Economic Committee proposes a law 
to penalize the use of labor-saving machinery and applauds 
the President’s call for 50,000 airplanes a year—doubtless 
to be made in ladies’ sewing circles! Business is afraid of 
government, and government of business. Unemployment is 
incurable but will bankrupt us if it does not bring revolu- 
tion first. The schools have failed us. 

All these are partly reactions from delusions of grandeur 
that were but lately with us. In my college days the most 
popular religious speakers were boldly proclaiming “the 
evangelization of the world in this generation,”—a religious 
Blitzkrieg! Not long after Wilson put in currency a whole 
set of utopian phrases—like “a world safe for democracy” ; 
then an American promoted “the outlawry of war” and its 
renunciation as an instrument of national policy; and we 
were to have, you may remember, a chicken in every pot. 
These. were all as unreal as our current fears. Why should 
anyone expect the evangelization of the world in one gen- 
eration? Had twenty centuries lived in vain, waiting for 
us to do overnight what saints of the church had given their 
lives to do? Why should anyone suppose that scratches on 
a piece of paper would lay an effective prohibition upon 
greed and lust for power any more than a constitutional 
amendment could control thirst? Why people who had 
never known chicken should take it for their diet no one told 
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us. Are better food and better clothing the measures of the 
good life? Why democracy should be made safe for atrophy 
does not appear in the record. Why schooling should be 
expected to remake the race no one can say. : 

Our defeat today is the defeat of inflated hopes and dis- 
torted values. The objectives we failed to reach were not 
real, but only mirages. Either mood—that of false pride 
or that of defeat—is antithetical to culture. The boastful 
age was self-reliant, but not the fruit of culture ; the cur- 
rent age is neither. Culture, if it means anything, means 
effectively coming to terms with life as it exists, seeking 
out its riches, refining the gold from the dross. We shall 
get forward toward that goal much faster if we adapt our 
hopes to the rhythm of history. The troubles in the world 
today are neither the worst nor the least men have faced 
before. War and poverty, ignorance and disease are old 
foes,—and stubborn. We can conquer them by no lightning 
campaign, as once we dreamed, but only by patience and 
persistence. The tempo is well described by Captain André 
Chanson in his Quatre Mois, a diary of four months at the 
front. He looks with courage to a future in which France 
moves “with her peasant’s stride—reasonable and balanced 
even in her fury.” There is nothing grandiloquent about 
that, nothing about making culture hum, but there is some- 
thing sane, and self-reliant—and stable. Insofar as that is 
true there is something of value for the democratic tradi- 
tion. 

Beneath all the shallow mess of pride and defeat which 
has marked our generation one fact remains: our potential- 
ities for a self-reliant culture as a basis for the democratic 
process are all but unique. We have the long and solid 


tradition of personal independence and rugged individualism, 
nourished by all the frontiers of American life—geograph- 
ical and industrial. There is a basic self-reliance as part of 
our great inheritance. We have relative leisure; there are 
machines to take the load even from the humblest backs, 
slaves to do our bidding and leave us freedom. Relative to 
the rest of mankind we have wealth, money for books and 
music and art if we choose to spend it for those things. The 
women are free, free to learn, free to work, free to do as 
they choose. Our children are bound by no social caste 
system ; many a man has crossed the tracks between childhood 
and maturity. In few places do social barriers drop more 
readily. Relative to the rest of mankind there is no evidence 
that our people have not their fair share of native intelli- 
gence. With intelligence as the foundation and with oppor- 
tunity and incentive, there is no reason we should not make 
progress toward a self-reliant culture. 

The democratic process is not the rule of the majority. 
The democratic process is not submission to the rule of the 
majority. The democratic process is not even the rule of 
the majority with emphasis upon the protection of the rights 
of the minority. The democratic process is not any of those 
things. The essence of the democratic process is the indi- 
vidual as a moral, intellectual, and social integer, expressing 
his powers with the maximum of freedom and the minimum 
of restraint, with the accent upon accommodation and con- 
sensus rather than plan or enforcement. It does not rest 
upon governmental forms or upon constitutional provisions. 
Its reality and effectiveness are dependent upon the self- 


reliance of the citizens. Its quality is the reflection of their 
cultural maturity. 


How Can Democracy Defend Itself? 


WHEN GOOD WILL BE STRONG, EVIL WILL BE HARMLESS 
By G. A. BORGESE, Professor of Italian Literature, University of Chicago 


Delivered at the fifteenth annual meeting of the American Association for Adult Education, Hotel Astor, New York City, 
May 21, 1940 


went to pieces some time in the fourteenth century, 
six centuries ago. It had been the prosecution 
of the ancient ideal of unity, one mankind on earth under 
one temporal and one spiritual leadership in a concord of 
goals, one emperor, one pope, one language, one law. It had 
been a purpose and a desire rather than a living fact. It 
was unable to resist the urge of subversive forces driving 
from the field of intellectual inquiry and from the changes of 
economic and social attitudes as well. On the ruins of ancient 
and medieval unity the civilization that we call ours arose. 
It bore various names. It was Humanism and Renaissance 
at first, it was Reformation and Rationalism later, it was 
liberalism at last. But with changing names it was all through 
six centuries the same inspiration, an inspiration of change 
and effort. Fragments of the old unity were scattered in 
contrasting directions, absolute principalities and national 
states disentangled from any allegiance to a superior author- 
ity strove with one another in an arena of unlimited compe- 
tition. Meanwhile the self-sufficient individual, the hero, the 
adventurer, the genius who was a law to himself stood up at 
times overtowering the masses. 
Anarchism bloomed, freedom versus discipline. The indi- 
vidual still remained in most cases within reach of some 


M ere unity or the medieval idea of unity 


kind of law, but the national states whose sovereignty was 
absolute and irresponsible finally ran amok. This turning 
point in history can now be set at the date 1914, although 
practically no observer at that time was aware of the upheaval, 
Then or at the latest immediately after the first World War 
the civilization that had started with the Renaissance and 
that had celebrated its highest achievements in the liberal era 
proved inadequate to its promises. Its explosive forces had 
been magnificent, its capability of organization proved in- 
ferior to the tasks of world war and world peace. 

This was the official opening of the great reaction. This is 
the experience of our lives. The tiny movement that gave 
the start to the new era was born in Italy between 1919 and 
1922 and bore, as it still bears, the name of Fascism. What 
is this name, if it is not an appeal to the principle of unity 
and authority? The emblem is the Roman fasces, the bundle 
of sticks as a symbol of collective life surmounted by the 
sharp ax of authority and punishment. But it is significant 
that all the other movements that push our epoch toward its 
invisible goal bear names which indicate a cognate desire. 
Nazism, National-Socialism points in a combined noun to the 
compactness of the nation or Volk and to the organicism of 
society. Socialism had already been a password for five gen- 
erations at least, and this word, too, pointed to the unity of 
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society against the encroachments or autarchy of the indi- 
vidual. Communism is merely a variant pointing to the 
communality of effort and result. The Catholic Church 
itself, risen in the last decades to a political power and a 
moral influence which she had never displayed so greatly 
since her heyday in the high Middle Ages, indicates in the 
universal meaning of the word Catholic and in the totali- 
tarian authority of its chief the presence of the same need 
for unity and order in most of the human souls today, what- 
ever the difference in historical background and in economic 
or metaphysical postulates. 

What is the place of democracy in this struggle? We 
wonder, in other terms, what remains and what can be saved 
of the way of life that we used to call for several centuries 
modern civilization. We wonder whether it is worth while 
saving and whether and how it can be saved. It is, or shall 
we say, it was a world of initiative and progress against the 
surge that may seem now engulfing of totalitarianism in its 
various aspects. 

Yet on the very threshold of the inquiry we realize that 
even in that part of the world that still remains faithful to 
the modern standards of civilization the accent has shifted 
from the individual to the collectivity. Although doubtful 
at times of the possibility of strict definitions we must admit 
that we prefer the use of the word democracy which means 
government by the people, by the demos, by the collectivity, 
to the use of the word liberalism which seemed to stress 
more especially the individual and experimental kind of 
initiative. We admit that democracy is fighting a heavy 
fight in circumstances which may become still more adverse 
than they are today. We don’t admit that democracy, the 
collective ideal of freedom and justice, can ever be defeated ; 
but we don’t want to close our eyes to the evidence that 
liberalism, this winged dream, flies, if it still flies, with much 
lead in its wings. 

Then why do we not give up? Why do we not become 
totalitarians too? There is no lack of sirens inviting us 
from all shores to the relaxation of defeat and death. 

We do not give up. We still think that our Western 
and modern way of living is worth while being saved because 
we don’t agree with the too sophisticated sage who said that 
a bad order is better than a disorder, because we do not think 
that disorder and freedom are necessarily and inextricably 
connected—almost by definition—because we think that the 
order proposed by totalitarianism is bad, as bad as death. 

In the carelessness and mental fogginess of the decades that 
preceded this upheaval I do not know of more than two 
prophets. Otherwise the poisons working for the disintegra- 
tion of our age were sheltered in the secrecy of the subcon- 
scious and the disease broke out as deadly as it had been 
unexpected. 

One of the prophets was an American, Henry George. As 
early as sixty years ago and more he envisioned where the 
course of social injustice and disparity would lead our world: 


Where that course leads is clear to whomever will think. 
As corruption becomes chronic; as public spirit is lost; 
as traditions of honor, virtue and patriotism are weakened ; 
as law is brought into contempt and reforms become hope- 
less; then in the festering mass will be generated volcanic 
forces, which shatter and bend when seeming accident gives 
them vent. Strong, unscrupulous men, rising up upon 
occasion will become the exponents of blind popular de- 
sires or fierce popular passions, and dash aside forms that 
have lost their vitality. The sword will again be mightier 
than the pen, a. d in carnivals of destruction brute force 
and wild frenzy will alternate with the lethargy of a de- 
clining civilization. 
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Henry George had thought of America, his prophecy ma- 
terialized elsewhere. The picture of demagogic and reaction- 
ary totalitarianism which he anticipated is nonetheless true 
to the reality which we contemplate. It was, it is a disheart- 
ening picture. 

The second prophecy, although less explicit, is farther 
reaching. It is contained in Bergson’s last book, “The Two 
Sources of Morals and Religion,” published in 1932 when the 
danger of Fascism and of its.expansion did not seem so immi- 
nent and overwhelming as they were to appear a short while 
after the rise of Hitlerism. In a series of enthralling pages 
the old philosopher outlined the biological and social saga 
of man. Nature, he supposed, designating by this all- 
embracing name the Unknown behind the happenings, Na- 
ture in early days tried two paths towards a masterpiece of 
life. She fulfilled this mysterious desire, she created the 
masterpiece along the evolutionary line of some families of 
insects, especially the arthropods, especially the bees and ants 
and others that resemble these two. Animal life is there 
flawless in a pattern of unfailing organization. Instinctual 
automatism controls the species and the collectivity of labor 
and result excludes practically all waste and all defeat. 
But there is no progress, no change conceivable in so static 
an achievement. Instinctual automatism is a dead end. 

Now Bergson goes on insisting on his personification of the 
unknown. Nature tried to blaze another trail. It led to 
man, the creature of intelligence and change. This is so 
far the highest achievement of evolution, yet a perilous one. 
If intelligence has the asset of experiment and progress, it 
also includes the liabilities of disintegration and ruin. It can 
be as destructive as it can be creative. It walks on a razor’s 
edge from which it might soar to flight or tumble to self- 
annihilation. 

There seems to be indeed in this myth a symbol of what 
was already happening to liberal and democratic civiliza- 
tion, of what is happening today. Many are the causes of 
this catastrophe, but one of them is in the difficulty of free- 
dom, in the burden of initiative, in the crushing weariness 
of responsibility. It is as if men after centuries of endeavour 
were shrinking before the technical and intellectual diff- 
culties amassed by their very endeavour. Behind any kind 
of totalitarianism there seems to be one inspiration, one battle 
cry, “free us of freedom.” ‘“Abétissez nous”—make beasts 
of us who were humans, degrade intelligence to instinct, sub- 
stitute for the harassed individual the blind brutal happy 
mass. 

Hitler, the most powerful of all those who have tried to 
fulfill this dark desire is not at all in darkness with himself 
as to the aim. In Rauschning’s THE Voice or DESTRUCTION 
we read that the pursuit of the random path of intelligence 
was, in Hitler’s opinion, the real deflection of man from his 
divine mission. “Man’s solar period was coming to its end.” 
Just as “the sun’s passing of the solstices must be taken as a 
figure of the rhythm of life, which proceeds not in a straight 
line of eternal progress, but in a spiral, so must man now, 
apparently, turn back in order to attain a higher stage” (p. 
245). 

And how will the higher stage look? 

Hitler knows. “In my Ordensburgen a youth will grow 
up before which the world will shrink back. A violently ac- 
tive, dominating, intrepid, brutal youth—that is what I 
am after.... I want to see once more in its eyes the gleam 
of pride and independence of the beast of prey. ... I will 
have no intellectual training. Knowledge is ruin to my young 
men. ... In this way I shall eradicate the thousands of years 
of human domestication. Then I shall have in front of me 
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the pure and noble natural material. With that I can create 
the new order” (p. 252). 

This is the new order. To us it is a bad order, as bad as 
death. There seems to be no doubt that our own order is 
worth being defended. 

But how shall we be able to defend it? How can Western 
civilization in its great stronghold, America, stand the test, 
survive it and eventually prevail? To somebody who said 
America must arm, somebody else answered: “and think.” 

The first requirement if democracy is to survive is that 
this order be an order, conscious of itself as such, constantly 
inspired by the vision of its goal, of its purpose and con- 
stantly reliant on the adequacy of its method. 

Order, if it is order, must be built on justice. The prophecy 
of Henry George should be learned by heart. If we sap the 
foundations of justice, there is no proud building of intelli- 
gence and freedom that will not crumble. Justice is the key- 
stone. The individual initiative and experimentation upheld 
by liberalism cannot be allowed to encroach on the social, i.e., 
collective, i.e., democratic or popular purpose which was 
behind the ideal of liberalism in its day of youth and beauty. 

Then, if our order must be an order, if it must be strong 
enough to stand the challenges from within and without, 
the very concept of freedom must be reanalyzed and restated. 
This is a crucial problem at this moment in this country. 
It was indicated years ago by several observers and by this 
speaker among others. It was recently formulated with 
poignant eloquency by Lewis Mumford in an essay on “The 
Corruption of Liberalism.” 

Goebbels, Hitler, and another personage of Rauschning, 
Hanfstaengel, agree with Mumford and with us. Hitler 
agrees in his own way with Bergson. Said Goebbels, “North 
America is a medley of races. The ferment goes on under a 
cover of democracy, but it will not lead to a new form of 
freedom and leadership, but to a process of decay containing 
all the distintegrating forces of Europe. The American of 
today will never again be a danger to us” (p. 71). “I 
guarantee, gentlemen,” added Hitler in support of his unholy 
ghost, “that at the right moment a new America will exist 
as our strongest supporter when we are ready to take the 
stride into overseas space” (p. 71). “Democracy,” Hanf- 
staengel proclaimed, “has no convictions. ... It is on public 
opinion that democracy depends, and public opinion is our 
greatest help. We shall always be stronger than the democra- 
cies in being able to guide their public opinion according to 
our wish. . . . The democracies cannot defend themselves 
against such attacks; that is in the nature of the matter, for 
otherwise they would have to become authoritarian them- 
selves” (p. 75). 

This is the crucial point. How can democracy defend itself, 
how can this democracy defend itself without sloping toward 
the suicidal contradiction of a democratic authoritarianism, 
ie., without denying the very concept of freedom on which 
symmetrically and conjointly with justice democratic civiliza- 
tion is founded? 

The answer must be threefold. 

First, unless we want surrender and defeat we are not 
allowed to overlook empirical circumstances or the needs of 
the times, whenever we speak of ideologies and ideas. There 
is a conventional confusion in the ordinary talk about author- 
ity and liberty, discipline and freedom with the assumption 
that whenever authority and discipline become valid, free- 
dom is gone. The inference would be that whenever a na- 
tion, a civilization fights for its own existence, i.e., when- 
ever a nation or a civilization accepts the inevitable rule of 
of the fight which implies organical unity and discipline that 
nation or civilization becomes a renegade to its own reason 


for existence. If that were true, American and Western 
civilization would have no choice. It would be hardly rele- 
vant if the disaster of the democratic order came from blows 
outside or from authority and discipline inside. 

But daily experience should teach us better. In numerous 
cases almost every day we the individuals or we the ele- 
mentary group of the family trust our destinies and lives to 
temporary dictators. A dictator of some sort is the surgeon, 
the physician, the attorney, nay, even the taxi driver or 
the barber. The difference between this kind of authority 
and the one that we reject is in the amount of responsibility, 
in the extension of time and in the acceptability of the pur- 
pose. The idea that even when the house is afire the mem- 
bers of the democratic family are allowed to quarrel would 
be the saddest joke. Hitler, Goebbels and Hanfstiaengel 
would be allowed to have America and all that is left of 
democratic civilization for the asking. 

One might propose a different stress for the two words 
freedom and liberty. Freedom is the conviction of the good 
and true, it is the collective democratic will in obedience at 
the same time spontaneous and necessary to the divine plan 
whose fulfillment is the task of man. Liberty is the indi- 
vidual’s relaxation in circumstances of serenity and victory. 
If a fight of some sort is impending, liberty, which is the 
right to do as each one pleases, can and must be sacrificed 
to freedom, which is the duty to do what each one must do. 

At a second level the answer is that no one should be 
stultified by the mere sounds of words. The assumption that 
freedom and liberty are unlimited in democratic civiliza- 
tions is obviously a delusion. Limits are visible and palpable 
in almost every direction. 

Is it true as it is generally supposed that there is whole- 
sale freedom of worship in America? Is it true for instance 
that the religion of the Mormons is free, is it true that a 
primitive religion with human sacrifices and cannibalistic 
rituals could be practiced in the United States or that a 
pagan temple of Priapean or Bacchic cult could be built on 
Fifth Avenue and 42nd? It is not true. The truth is that 
the liberal state has its own religion and that it admits free- 
dom only for those confessions that are not in irretrievable 
contrast with the universal progressive belief altogether of a 
religious nature which the ruling community stands for. 

And why, as it has been already noticed, are so many 
hindrances opposed to unqualified freedom of speech, of the 
press, of the stage, in what concerns ethical issues? Why is 
sexual propaganda of perversion or licentiousness stifled and 
punished, even with puritanical exaggerations of censorship? 
Why is it that nobody would be allowed to print or utter 
apologies for polygamy or for incest or for theft or for 
murder? 

It is quite clear that the democratic state reposes, it too, 
on a system of dogmas, that it too has taboos, and tables of 
law. What endangers or soils fundamental ethical beliefs 
in what concerns the primary social cell, the family, or in 
what concerns the relations of man to supreme metaphysical 
issues is most sternly forbidden by democratic and liberal 
civilization. But what soils or endangers the very political 
and social substance of democratic and liberal civilization is 
considered by this civilization with leniency, nay almost with 
benevolence, as if the attacks on democracy and liberty were 
nothing but opportunities for a smiling, easy-going, foregone 
triumph of democracy and liberty. 

It is quite clear that if democratic civilization is to sur- 
vive, the political and social principle on which it reposes 
must be lifted to the same dogmatic and authoritarian level 
to which the principles of the family and sexual behaviour 
and even of property has been lifted long ago. If liberty must 
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be upheld and saved it is quite clear that at least during the 
transitional period, during the age of fight, the accent must 
be on democracy, the collective rule of the people for the 
people, rather than on liberalism with its corollaries of irre- 
sponsible initiative of the individual. 

Where are, however, the wise and opportune limits be- 
tween discipline and freedom, authority and liberty? 

This is the third level of the answer. The answer at this 
level can only be given by necessity and taste, good moral 
taste. Nothing even of the minor liberties should be sacrificed 
except under the compulsion of the necessity of fight. And 
there should never be a blackout of the purpose and desire 
to march again or even to stroll towards all liberties, even 
towards those that in the present ordeal may seem danger- 
ous luxuries, as soon as peace and victory are safe. When 
good will be strong, evil will be harmless, but not before. 

There are two small stories of storms on the sea. 

One, a jocular old story in the spirit, say, of the Decam- 


eron, tells that once upon a time there was a ship in danger 
of sinking. The captain ordered the passengers to throw 
overboard what was superfluous in their belongings so as to 
lighten the burden of the ship. There was a friar, not 
deeply pious, as it seems, among the passengers. The first 
thing he threw overboard was his bible. 

We do not think that in these stormy seas the first thing 
that America should throw overboard should be the code 
of her belief in liberties. . 

The second story is from “Paul et Virginie.” In the 
lovely sentimental eighteenth-century story of Bernadin de 
Saint-Pierre the girl, Virginia, might have been saved by a 
sailor who tried to “force her to throw off her clothes; but 
she repulsed him with modesty,” and preferred death in 
the bitter billow. 

We do not think that a superstitious cult of the methods 
of freedom should prevent America from saving herself and 
the freedom of the world. 


The Educational Base for a National Culture 


THE WORLD IS PERPETUALLY GOING TO THE DOGS 
By PROF. BOYD H. BODE, of The Ohio State University 


Delivered at the fifteenth annual meeting of the American Association for Adult Education 


New York City, May 20, 1940 


as to raise the whole question of the relation between 

education and culture. Which is cause and which is 
effect? To the casual observer it might seem more appro- 
priate to speak of national culture as a base for education, 
rather than the other way around. The history of edu- 
cation supports the view that culture has always dominated 
education; or at any rate, it has appeared to do so. More- 
over, we have the testimony of distinguished educational 
philosophers to the effect that the function of education 
is to preserve our culture and not to create it. What then 
is the justification for the intimation that education may 
be a base for national culture? 

It would hardly be disputed, I think, that our public 
schools are more concerned with perpetuating our culture 
than with creating a new design for it. First of all, they 
teach the things that are necessary to carry on our mode 
of living, as, for example, the three R’s and commercial 
subjects and home economics and industrial arts. Further- 
more, they try to meet certain conventional requirements, 
such as proficiency in spelling and grammar and the re- 
quirement of being reasonably well informed in certain 
areas of subject matter. Lastly, they undertake to foster 
loyalty to the ideals of liberty and equality of opportunity, 
together with reverence for the Constitution and our various 
institutions; in a word, they assume responsibility for per- 
petuating what is sometimes designated as the American way 
of life. This sense of responsibility is also exhibited in what 
they refrain from doing. They are careful to avoid danger- 
ous topics, such as evolution and socialism and sex. It 
appears, therefore, that in the case of our own schools 
national culture is the base for education and not the re- 
verse. 

This, however, does not tell the whole story. The fact 
that there are dangerous topics is significant. There would 
be no need of worrying about evolution if respect for scholar- 
ship and for scientific attitude were not embodied in our 
national culture as well as the tradition of supernaturalism. 


T:: topic for discussion this evening is so phrased 





Socialism or communism would not be regarded as danger- 
ous if the idea of, say, social security and extensive regula- 
tion had not become a part of our national culture, along 
with the belief in private enterprise and the profit motive. 
The topic of sex would not be so loaded with dynamite— 
in fact sex would not be recognized as a fact of nature at 
all—if we were still living in a Victorian culture, instead 
of a culture within which tradition and creed are fighting 
it out with their enemies. Our present day culture is a state 
of unstable equilibrium. It is a house divided against itself. 
Its various components are constantly in one another’s hair. 
From one point of view or another, the world is perpetu- 
ally going to the dogs. In other words, our culture is in 
a state of transition, with everybody trying to give it a push 
in the direction in which he thinks it should go. 

This situation has a direct bearing on our schools. If 
we were a totalitarian state, we should enjoy the advantage 
of having at hand a central authority which would set the 
pattern for our national culture and thus designate the 
values that are to receive special protection. Being a de- 
mocracy, however, we seem obliged to leave this important 
matter to local agencies, such as school boards, chambers 
of commerce, the churches, the D. A. R., the Ku Klux Klan, 
labor unions and the American Legion, with occasional in- 
tervention from without in the form of legislative enact- 
ment. Each of these agencies is contributing in its own 
way to the remaking of our cultural pattern. What our 
national culture is to become is being decided day by day 
in all the schoolrooms in the land. Education is both a prod- 
uct of our culture and a base for the culture that is to be. 

The various pressures which are brought to bear on our 
schools are naturally not all pointed in the same direction. 
If they were, the future of our national culture could be 
charted in advance. But in that case we should perhaps 
cease to be a democracy. At any rate, there is a wide- 
spread notion that democracy is a kind of arena in which 
every creed or cult or doctrine has the right to fight it out 
with its rivals, as long as it observes certain rules of the 
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game. Government, according to this view, is essentially 
a referee, whose function it is to maintain order and to 
see that there is no hitting below the belt or slugging in 
the clinches. But if so, then we are presumably about as 
democratic right now as we can ever hope to be. From 
this standpoint, about all that education can contribute 
towards the ideal of a democratic national culture is to keep 
alive this conception of government and of law and order. 

Perhaps some such conception of democracy is not alto- 
gether a caricature of what was meant by democracy at an 
earlier period in our national history. The idea of liberty 
was apparently associated intimately with the idea of pro- 
tection against interference, and particularly governmental 
interference. However that may be, democracy has come 
to mean considerably more than this at the present time. 
In the first place, it seems clear, if we may take our politi- 
cal orators at their word, that government must do con- 
siderably more than collect the taxes and keep the peace. 
It is expected to step in with a positive program for pro- 
moting the common good. This is conceded on all hands. 
Secondly,—though here the point is perhaps not quite so 
clear—the common good which is to be thus promoted 
must have a content or quality which lifts it off the level of 
benevolent paternalism. We would not say, for example, that 
Bismarck, who did pioneer work in providing social security 
for the laboring class, thereby gave evidence of becoming 
democratic in his old age, any more than a farmer can be 
said to become more democratic if he begins to take better 
care of his horses. We are concerned about social improve- 
ment, but not along these lines. If there is any yearning 
in this country for a Bismarck to take over the job of man- 
aging our national affairs, this yearning is at most only 
sporadic. Democracy means something over and above all 
this in our national culture. As Lincoln said long ago, 
government must be of and by, as well as for the people. 

What is this additional element or trait? Here we strike 
the realm of intangibles, and the going becomes harder. 
The nature of this distinctive quality becomes clearer if 
we observe its extension into other, non-political fields, such 
as industry, and the home and the school. Democracy em- 
phasizes the idea of cooperation, of understandings and 
agreements, of the sense of solidarity based on community 
of interest. It prizes these relationships as something worth 
while on their own account, because they mean a certain 
expansion of personality. In brief, democracy means a dis- 
tinctive quality of living—a quality which is sometimes re- 
ferred to in religious phraseology as the brotherhood of man. 

A statement of this general character finds ready accept- 
ance everywhere among the American people. As an ideal 
democracy is divorced from considerations of race or color, 
or of creed or dogma or tradition. It represents a value that 
springs directly from the soil of everyday experience. In 
order to accept it as a value we need not commit ourselves 
to any metaphysical doctrines concerning the nature of the 
universe or of man or of the social order. Democracy is a 
tub that stands on its own bottom. As a value of this kind 
it has a definite place in our national culture. However 
much we may differ among ourselves, there is for us such 
a thing as a common life which has intrinsic value and to 
which every decent person has some measure of sensitive- 
ness. And so, whatever else we may be, we are generally 
disposed to claim that we are believers in democracy. 

In so far as there is sincere concern to promote this 
quality of living, this claim is justified. The question that is 
becoming urgent at the present time is the importance which 
is to be assigned to this belief in democracy in the whole 
context of our individual and social living. Assuming that 


we all believe in democracy, we still have to face the ques- 
tion of what we are to do when this value conflicts with 
other values. It is through conflicts that the depth and the 
extent of this belief is put to the test. The Puritans, for ex- 
ample, are reputed to have been a well-disposed people who 
believed in democracy, but when the presence of dissenting 
Quakers in their midst compelled them te make a choice 
between preserving this quality of living and preserving 
the purity of their religion, they ruled against democracy. 
For them democracy was not a way of life, but a postscript 
to other values. What is it to us as a people? There are 
at present constantly recurring conflicts between this con- 
ception of democracy and traditional conceptions of prop- 
erty rights, of governmental functions, of liberty, and of 
right and wrong. The question of what democracy is to 
mean is urgent because events have made it so. Up to the 
present we have managed to get along without making a 
decision or without even thinking very clearly about de- 
mocracy. We have not been compelled to decide whether 
democracy is essentially a sentiment of amiability and good- 
will, or an inclusive and independent way of life. 

The war in Europe is a disturbing indication that the or- 
ganization of society must be extensively revised if civili- 
zation is to survive. Perhaps our domestic difficulties have 
a similar import, with respect to our tradition of democracy. 
We can scarcely expect the American people at the present 
time to set up the ideal of democracy, i.e., a certain quality 
of present living, as a final court of appeal when there are 
conflicts of values and when decisions as to policy have to 
be made. The shock would be too great. But we can reason- 
ably urge that the concept of democracy requires re-exami- 
nation. It seems clear that our earlier notions of democracy 
have been outgrown. Democracy in a modern world must 
become a way of thinking and acting which the average 
man carries over into all the important areas of life. This 
obviously makes it a problem for our schools. We are com- 
mitted to a program of mass education. We are obliged 
to make provision for the non-academic type of mind as 
well as for the other kind. A democratic system of education 
must be all things to all men. But however diverse the range 
of interests may be that has to be taken into account, our 
schools are duty bound to deal with all of them in a con- 
text of reference to the problem of democracy. The only 
alternative for them is to become a tool for special interests. 

What I mean to say is not that our schools should begin 
to preach a gospel of democracy of this kind or of any other 
kind. They are not to serve as agencies of propaganda of 
any kind. Their task is rather to assist young people in 
gaining a unified outlook on life. At present they fail con- 
spicuously at just this point. A cynic might even argue that 
the schools do their utmost to confuse them. Our young 
people are asked to believe both in supernaturalism and in 
the naturalism of science; in the doctrine of competition 
based on the profit motive and in the rotarian gospel of 
service; in the academic ideal of self-cultivation as repre- 
sented, for example, by Matthew Arnold and by various 
and sundry unworldly professors, and also in the cult of 
what William James once called the bitch-goddess success. 
They are given to understand that democracy is a fine ideal, 
but with no intimation that this ideal may interfere seriously 
with anything that they already believe. If all this adds up 
to a consistent plan for living, no thanks are due to our 
schools. If we deal with democracy as a distinctive and com- 
peting way of life, all the basic questions of our day come 
to a focus. Education then becomes a process of building 
what has been called a “frame of reference” for the guidance 
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of belief and conduct. The frame of reference which any 
particular student constructs for himself may be demo- 
cratic or it may not be. In any case a program of this 
general character makes the school an institution through 
which democracy becomes conscious of itself. 

In this centering on the meaning of democracy, education 
obviously becomes a base for our national culture. A clearer 
perspective will be gained on the meaning of democracy, and 
our national culture will change correspondingly. What will 
happen in the long run if students are seriously confronted 
with the problem of deciding whether democracy is to be 
accepted as a whole way of life or as secondary to other 
values is a matter of faith. A sincere belief in democracy 
implies the faith that democracy will eventually win out if 
the issue is brought out clearly into the open. At any rate, 
it cannot win on any other terms. It cannot have recourse 
to propaganda, for the spirit of propaganda is hostile to 
the spirit of democracy, for whatever purpose it may be 
employed. Moreover, it makes a mockery of our faith in 
the common man. This faith cannot be very deep if we 
proceed on the theory that he is bound to go wrong unless 
we, in our wisdom, make sure beforehand that his choice 
will be of the right kind. 

There is not time for detailed elaboration. But a word 
should be added to indicate how this point of view relates to 
that of Dr. Hutchins. If I understand Dr. Hutchins cor- 
rectly, there are some important agreements. Dr. Hutchins 
would doubtless agree that life, to be significant, must have 
a center. In Plato’s language, an uncriticized life is not 
worth living. The basic concern of education, accordingly, 
is to enable the individual to achieve a unified outlook or a 
comprehensive and reasoned way of life. Moreover, Dr. 
Hutchins would, I am sure, repudiate any suggestion that 
the thinking of our young people should be fenced in so as 
to protect them against error. There is no assurance that 
we are sufficiently competent ourselves to tell the difference 
between truth and error to undertake anything of the kind. 
It is quite unlikely that the younger generation will mess 
things up worse than we have done if they are permitted 
to draw some conclusions of their own. 

Whether Dr. Hutchins would agree with my diagnosis 
of our national culture I am unable to say. But at any rate 
his remedy for whatever it is that ails us is very different. 
Instead of directing our attention to the question of what it 
is that we really believe about democracy, he recommends 
the study of the classics, and particularly of the ancient 
classics. This is done on the theory—unless I misunder- 
stand him—that the master minds of the past anticipated 
all the basic problems of the present. The classics, there- 
fore, are the key to wisdom. In his own language, what we 
need is to learn to read. 


Let us examine this in terms of our present discussion. 
The Greeks had a problem of democracy, but it was not our 
problem. From the nature of the case, it could not be the 
same. Greek civilization, as we all know, was founded on 
slavery, and it maintained a robust contempt for the practi- 
cal arts. Both Plato and Aristotle have gone on record on 
this point. The chief occupation of the free man, there- 
fore, was to cultivate his own mind, to seek self-perfection. 
He was, indeed, concerned to protect his spiritual freedom 
against tyranny on the part of government or ecclesiasticism 
or tradition. In this sense—and it is an important sense-— 
the great minds of ancient Greece were democratic. But 
democracy as that quality of life which grows out of the 
cultivation of common interests and purposes is quite another 
matter. The Greeks certainly never proposed this kind of 
democracy as a pattern for culture. As far as I am aware, 
they never even thought of discussing it. Concentrating on 
the classics, therefore, is not a method of solving our problem 
but a device for avoiding it. 

The point at issue it not whether the classics are worthy 
of study, but how we should proceed in this business of 
education. Our problem is our own, and we must deal with 
it in its own terms. It is essentially a problem of reinterpre- 
tation, a problem on which history can shed light but for 
which it offers no solution. Learning to read is not the 
answer, unless reading is a kind of magic for taking rabbits 
out of an empty hat. Even if we assume that the classics 
have all the answers, we are still not out of the woods. The 
classics present no consistent body of doctrine; as a matter 
of fact, there is as much disagreement among them as there 
is in the Republican party about their next platform. So 
we are still left with the problem of deciding on our own 
way of life. If we refuse to make this decision in terms of 
present-day living and present-day issues, our only alternative 
apparently is to have recourse to something called meta- 
physics. 

Perhaps a word should be added with regard to what is 
sometimes called the classical tradition in education. This 
tradition is not primarily a doctrine but an attitude towards 
life, an attitude that derives its chief inspiration from the 
ancient classics. It carries over into modern life the old 
familiar dualism between utility and culture, by arguing, 
in effect, that we should drop all talk about the democratiza- 
tion of industry and demand instead that industry be re- 
quired to provide the means and the leisure for self-culti- 
vation according to the ancient pattern. The merit of this 
view is that it proposes a reasonably definite way of life. 
Whether it is an adequate view is another matter; and there 
is certainly no justification for the supercilious implication 
which so frequently goes with it that objections to this view 
come from souls that are incapable of higher things. 


War or Peace in America? 


WHAT SHOULD BE OUR POSITION TODAY? 


By JAMES D. MOONEY, Vice President, General Motors Corporation, in Charge of Overseas Operations 


Address at the Fifty-Fifth Alumni Reunion Banquet, Case Alumni Association, Case School of Applied Science 
University Club, Cleveland, Ohio, June 1, 1940 


recent return from Europe after an eight months’ 
& journey in the belligerent countries. It occurred to me 
that you would like me to speak to you on the subject that 


| RECEIVED your invitation to speak here today on my 


is close to everybody’s heart—The European War—with its 

threat of drawing America into its great catastrophic whirl- 

pool. , 
Further, perhaps I could satisfy your interest most by dis- 
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cussing the European war in relation to the vital question, 
“Shall we have war or peace in America?” 

I made my first trip abroad in 1918. I had been out of 
college for ten years at that time, and away from my old 
Ohio home, but by a spin of the old roulette wheel of life 
I was assigned to the 159th Field Artillery Brigade, of the 
84th Division, just as this Division was leaving Camp 
Sherman, Chillicothe, Ohio, for France. 

A year after the war was over, and by another spin of the 
roulette wheel, I went over to Europe on a business trip. 
And I have been spending half of my life over there ever 
since. 

During this past quarter of a century, I have had a front- 
row seat at the long series of political dramas that have 
been staged in Europe. Naturally, I know something about 
European politics—but not enough, I warn you, to have 
any ready-made, pat answers to the many complicated prob- 
lems over there. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE EUROPEAN SITUATION 


However, my years of experience and observation in 
Europe and particularly my travels throughout the belliger- 
ent countries during the first eight months of World War 
number II make it possible for me to present to you the 
following observations: 


1. The war is a colossal tragedy for Europe. 


2. Normal economic life in Europe is already badly dis- 
integrated. 

3. During the past winter, the very first winter of the 
war, there were already millions of hungry and freez- 
ing people in Europe. 

4. Europe is living and doing business on paper money. 
Public debt is piling up in every country at a stagger- 
ing rate. This rapid increase in debt is badly weaken- 
ing the paper moneys; the “black bourses” operating 
under cover everywhere are already placing heavy dis- 
counts on the nominal values of the various paper 
moneys of Europe. As the war goes on, we shall wit- 
ness successive waves of currency devaluations, and 
finally, a complete collapse of the credit and currency 
structures of the various European countries. 

5. If the war were to come to an end tomorrow, it would 
take from five to ten years to re-create the ordinary 
processes of production and the normal channels of 
distribution. 


6. If the war continues for another year or two, Europe 
is doomed for twenty years to far worse poverty than 
the present generation has suffered during the past 
twenty years as a consequence of World War number I. 


7. The war is making a shambles of Europe. The war is 
creating the background for increasing the millions of 
starving men, women, and children in the belligerent 
and neutral countries. Hungry bellies are powerful 
generators of social disorder and revolution. If the war 
goes on very long, we shall have some shocking internal 
political disturbances in the various European coun- 
tries. 

8. During my recent eight months’ experience in Europe, 
I did not find a single man, from brass hat to taxi- 
driver, who did not consider the present war a colossal 
mistake in international politics, and the consequence 
of a long series of political and economic blunders. 

9. No general emotional background existed in Europe 
to support the undertaking of the war; memories and 
griefs from World War number I were still too vivid 


and poignant. The disillusionment that followed the 
other war made people everywhere inert and unre- 
sponsive to the illusions and slogans projected by the 
propaganda artists whose job it is to generate hysteria 
and hatred. 


10. If the war continues to gain in military momentum, 
there will ensue the slaughter of millions of men and 
the creation of millions of widows and orphans. The 
frightful tragedy in the situation arises out of the 
fact that this colossal sacrifice will add nothing valu- 
able to human experience. Nor will the continuation 
of the destruction of Europe move forward one single 
step the acceptance of any political principle to enable 
men and nations to live in a more friendly, neighborly 
way with one another. 

11. Tens of millions of families throughout Europe, men, 
women and children are praying to God every day 
that He will put some good will into the hearts of their 
political leaders and inspire them to declare an armistice. 
Peace would bring a general delirium of joy, a uni- 
versal escape from fear, terror, horror, despair, and 
material and spiritual misery and devastation. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL WAR AIMS 


The time is too short to sketch here the war aims of the 
belligerents. But at the risk of seeming to make it all too 
simple, I shall state the fundamental causes of the war as 
follows: 

Germany and Italy have felt that the power and control 
exercised by England and France over the commodities, 
raw materials and trade of the world subjected their coun- 
tries to the unendurable condition that food for their people 
and materials and markets for their industries had been 
throttled. Germany and Italy rearmed to eliminate this 
fear that their food supplies and commerce would be cut off. 

England and France have had a growing fear of the 
military power of Germany and Italy and a growing 
fear of the challenge of this power to their own se- 
curity. 

England and France are fighting for their lives. Germany 
— arg are fighting and striving to keep from being starved 
to death. 


War TuHrows Democracy OVERBOARD 


These aims of the belligerents, as you see, have nothing 
to do with making the world safe for democracy. Each 
country is strengthening its governmental organization and 
structure in every way that will insure a more efficient 
conduct of the war. I need hardly remind you that in time 
of war a nation moves very rapidly in the direction of a 
highly centralized form of government—a dictatorship if 
you want to call it that—for the duration of the war. The 
ordinary peace-time privileges of democracy are very quickly 
thrown overboard. 


We Are Drirtinc INto THE War 


The isolationists want us to stay out of the war. But 
during the past 23 years, beginning with our declaration of 
war on Germany in April, 1917, we have very often taken 
an aggressive position in world politics and particularly in 
European politics. We have “blown hot”, and, later, we 
have “blown cold” and abandoned our position. 

Some of the positions we have taken, particularly in the 
field of international trade and finance, have had a great 
deal to do with causing the impoverishment of Europe— 
and, in turn, the present war. 

We have had no compunction at all during the past 
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twenty years about playing with matches in the house of 
international affairs. Now that the house is in flames, we 
can’t run out and turn our backs on the whole affair. Amer- 
icans have too proud a tradition as fighters to endure a 
national policy that would brand Americans as men who 
run away from anything. 

Isolationism would serve our material interests best, but 
it is probable that we cannot and will not stay out of the 
war. Our general drift at the present time is certainly not 
in the direction of staying out. 

We are already conducting an undeclared “economic war” 
on the countries we have identified as our potential enemies. 
We have just embarked on a stupendous increase in our arma- 
ments. As time goes on, the general hysteria will be increased 
in our country by the war news and propaganda, a war 
psychosis will have been generated, and eventually some 
dramatic incident will be seized upon to precipitate us into 
the war. 


ANOTHER CourRSE—COMPEL THE DEFINITION 
OF THE PEACE 


What else could America do about this colossal catastrophe 
that is degrading and destroying Europe? 

I propose to you now another course open to our country. 

I propose that before we accept the inevitability of the 
war in Europe continuing—and the inevitability of our 
eventually going into the war—we consider another course 
of action for America. This course contemplates neither the 
improbable solution of “staying out” nor the emotional and 
catastrophic course of plunging immediately into the war. 
I propose to you that we consider the possibility of using 
America’s enormous economic and potential military strength 
to compel a discussion of peace. 

Now that we as a nation have authorized another huge 
increase in our national defenses, it would be extremely use- 
ful to clear the air by establishing exactly what it is that 
we are preparing to defend. 

If we intend to go to war then we ought to publish the 
conditions that will provoke us into the war. 

We ought to quit telling the world that we won't fight 
under any circumstances. Americans are fighters too, and in 
this present situation we ought to begin immediately to dis- 
cuss what we will fight for and why. If we are to fight 
because we crave a more peaceful and more orderly world, 
what are the conditions on which a peace will be negotiated 
and what terms of peace will insure this more orderly world? 

In 1917, when we went over to Europe to fight, we were 
told that we were taking part in creating the basis for a brave 
new world. When our sons eventually leave for Europe to 
fight, can’t we be more honest with them? Can’t we give 
our sons a more definite idea of what the brave new world 
will be like? 

Are we sure that our sending men and guns to Europe 
to help shoot up the place will have anything to do with 
constructing a more orderly Europe? Is there still an oppor- 
tunity for us to make it plain that before we join the fight 
we would like to know what the fight is all about and what 
the terms of the peace will be when the fighting is finished ? 

America has a tremendous potential military and economic 
strength. Before we decide suddenly to add this strength to 
the forces that are destroying Europe, at least we ought to 
take one last good look at the possibilities of using this 
strength in the international situation to compel a discussion 
of the basis for the Peace. 


War For AMERICA MgAns CATASTROPHE Too 
I have told you that the war is a colossal catastrophe for 


Europe. The catastrophe there arises principally out of the 
economic disorder that existed in Europe at the outbreak 
of the war and which is being spread and intensified with 
every day of war. 

We have economic disorder in America too. The South 
is staggering under the unsolved cotton problem. Because 
our productive industries in all parts of the country are 
strangled from one cause or another, we have several mil- 
lion men still out of work. We have slums and frightful 
housing conditions all over the country. We are continuing 
our drift into rising prices and inflation because of the rapid 
rise in our public debt. 

Do you think our entry into the war will do anything 
but make these problems a hundred times worse? Can you 
escape seeing that when our sons return from the battlefields 
they will be confronted by a reconstruction problem that 
will make the social, economic and political disorder of the 
past ten years look like.a pink tea? 


A NEGOTIATED PEAcE WouLp BE DIFFICULT 


Negotiating a peace at this time, of course, would be 
extremely difficult. Peace makers who interpose themselves 
between belligerents usually find themselves in the most 
thankless of jobs. This would be particularly true in the 
present situation. 

It is evident that a formula providing security for the 
English and French, and removing the threat of starvation 
for the Germans and Italians, will be very difficult to con- 
struct and make acceptable to both sides. 

A negotiated peace would require vast patience and per- 
sistence to effectuate. Once accomplished it would necessarily 
contain compromises on both sides that would make it sub- 
ject to criticism by some of the politicians in the various 
countries. 

But all these difficulties that can be charged against a nego- 
tiated peace can be compared with the terrors of a rough, 
cold sea that a man might be challenged to jump into from 
a burning ship. The sea is terrible, yes; but staying on the 
ship means suicide. 


AMERICA CANNOT ESCAPE THE IMPACT OF THE WAR 


The present war in Europe is suicide for the political, 
economic, and social order there. The war is dooming the 
present generations in Europe and their new-born children 
to long years of unthinkable poverty and social misery. 

That America can remain unscathed or unaffected by this 
appalling misery of her neighbors and her blood kin in 
England, Germany, France, and Italy is an absurd assump- 
tion. The war will make us suffer too, not only in a ma- 
terial way but in conscience for such of the responsibility as 
rests on our shoulders for the deep underlying political and 
economic causes of the war. 

The European war fascinates us, and worries us. And we 
shall not sleep well as long as the war burns with a bright 
flame. 

AMERICA’s OPPORTUNITY FOR PEACE 


Some opportune moment will come when all of the bel- 
ligerents will welcome the proposal of an armistice by a 
neutral country. 

Only America with her great economic and potential mili- 
tary strength can act as mediator and facilitate such a dis- 
cussion of Peace. 

It will take courage and coolness to seize an opportunity 
to stay the destruction of Europe. I know you will join me 
in praying that America will not fail to accept such a chal- 
lenge in behalf of peace. 
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